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' Thomas with them: then came Jesus, the doors being shut, 
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“*Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free’’ 


ay 


That Ye Might Believe 


The other disciples therefore said unto him, We have seen 
the Lord. But he said unto them, Except I shall see in his 
hands the print of the nails, and put my finger into the print 


believe. 


And after eight days again his disciples were within, and 


and stood in the midst, and said, Peace be unto you. 


Then saith he to Thomas, Reach hither thy finger, and 
behold my hands; and reach hither thy hand, and thrust it 
into my side: and be not faithless, but believing. 


And Thomas answered and said unto him, My Lord and 


my God. 
Jesus saith unto him, Thomas, because thou hast seen me, Crimsed aR Ss ae 
thou hast believed: blessed are they that have not seen, and “MY LORD AND MY GOD” 


yet have believed. 


And many other signs truly did Jesus in the presence of his disciples, which are not written in this book: 


3 But these are written, that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and that believing 
ye might have life through his name. 
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IN INDIA 


Return of Pastors Permitted. Need of 
Financial Aid Continues 


By Secretary George Drach, D.D. 


Tue Lutheran Emergency Relief Appeal 
of the Ameircan Section of the Lutheran 
World Convention in February and suc- 
ceeding weeks, included relief for dis- 
tressed Lutheran missions and missionaries 
in India. Because it is well for all of us 
who are interested in securing sufficient 
funds to permit the German missions in 
India to continue to function despite the 
war in Europe, we desire to publish the 
latest available news from that field, which 
will show how greatly continuing relief is 
needed during the war and after it, what- 
ever its final outcome may be. 

There lies before me the January 1940 
issue of The Gospel Witness, a monthly 
journal published in India by the Fed- 
eration of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Churches in India, and also the January 
1940 issue of The National Christian Coun- 
cil Review, the official organ of the Na- 
tional Christian Council of India, Burma 
and Ceylon, which serves the interests of 
all Protestant churches and missions in 
India. These are authentic sources of in- 
formation. 

The Federation of Lutheran Churches in 
India held an enlarged meeting of its Ex- 
ecutive Council in St. Matthew’s Church, 
Guntur, December 19-21, 1939, at which 
the Rev. P. Paradesi of Luthergiri, Rajah- 
mundry, presided as president, and the 
Rev. J. Roy Strock, D.D., served as vice- 
president. Representatives of twelve Lu- 
theran churches and missions were pres- 
ent, including German missionary dele- 
gates from the Gossner, Schleswig-Hol- 
stein and Leipsic missions, which are the 
German Lutheran missions in distress on 
account of the war. 


All-Lutheran Appeal 


It is to be noted, first of all, that the 
other Lutheran missions in India are ap- 
pealing to their missionaries, national 
workers and congregations to do their 
utmost to relieve the distressing situation 
in the German mission fields, by raising 
at least five per cent of the total amount 
needed in the three fields to keep the work 
going during the year 1940. The estimated 
total is $45,333 for the support of the Ger- 
man missionaries and their families, and 
for keeping the work going with as few 
retrenchments as possible. That which is 
raised in India will be secured through 
Sunday offerings, which you may be sure 
will mean sacrifices on the part of native 
Christians, and by individual subscription, 
which means that our missionaries them- 
selves will give liberally. 

It is heartening to observe also that a 
new factor in the situation is the approach 
of the Federation to the Missouri Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Mission in India, request- 
ing this mission to ask the Synodical Con- 
ference to render assistance to the Leipsic 
Mission. Thus in India as well as in Amer- 
ica all parts of the Lutheran Church are 
combining their efforts to relieve the dis- 
tress, which indicates how much closer we 
are being drawn together by the Prov- 
idence of God, Who wishes us, we firmly 
believe, to get together as one united 
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Church, not only in America but through- 
out the whole world. God will bring it to 
pass, and now is the time for all Lu- 
therans to follow His leading. 

The Federation in India addressed the 
following appeal to all friends of missions 
in neutral countries: “The Government of 
India, having made it possible for German 
missionaries to continue their mission work 
in India, we appeal to all friends of mis- 
sions to support their work, which is in 
very great need of financial help.” 


German Missionaries Released 


The Government of India has dealt 
kindly with the German missionaries in 
India and we are grateful for the Christian 
spirit of those who have made possible the 
release of nearly all of the German mis- 
sionaries (110 out of 130 interned) who 
were allowed to return to their respective 
fields to resume their active work in their 


(Continued on page 27) 


HELP NOW 


Director O. C. Mees Announces Conclusion 
of Appeal. Answers Now Due 


Tue launching of the appeal is com- 
pleted. Official approval and support has 
been earnest, and hundreds, yes, thou- 
sands of pastors and laymen have grasped 
its significance not only as a means of 
tendering aid to co-religionists caught in 
the throes of war madness, but also as it 
comes to test our Lutheran Church in 
much blessed America. The material re- 
sponse to this appeal is flowing in a steady 
stream towards Appeal Headquarters. 
Every pastor has been approached and 
urged to bring this appeal to his people 
as a major emergency call of the year and 
has been supplied with the appeal pam- 
phlet, “Help Now,” for distribution to the 
families of his charge. 

Your director of this appeal has done 
all in his power to awaken the Church to 
a full realization of the importance of this 
appeal to Lutheran brethren in need far 
away and to the home church, which faces 
the definite challenge to exercise true sac- 
rificial love constrainéd by the love of 
Christ. Not so much the final amount of 
money received to alleviate the sufferings 
of hard-pressed brethren will determine 
the success of this Appeal, but the extent 
of the co-operation on the part of pastors 
and people will indicate the true spiritual 
vigor of American Lutheranism. For any 
pastor to refuse or neglect to do what was 
asked of him in the Appeal appears un- 
thinkable, and we feel certain that when 
this Appeal has run its full course our 
dear Church will have met its full duty in 
this emergency situation and will have 
risen to its opportunity in Christlike serv- 
ice to brethren. 

The Appeal cannot be considered com- 
pleted until in each Lutheran home the 
challenge has been prayerfully reviewed 
on basis of the facts presented and some 
action taken. Our pastors alone are able 
to give the Lutheran homes such oppor- 
tunity. 

The launching of the Appeal is com- 
pleted, we await the results with con- 
fidence. To God alone be the glory. 
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In THE United 
States and Canada, 
to the extent that 
_ journals and cor- 
respondence reach- 
ing THe LUTHERAN 
indicate the views 
of the people of 
these two great 
nations, the feeling 
of sorrow at the 
defeat of Finland 
by Russia is uni- 
_ versal. We have 
yet to read a line 
of defense of the 
Soviet invasion of 
Suomi territory: 
even whenthe 
value to Stalin of 
the demands made 
by him upon his 
northern neighbor 
was frankly ad- DOES 
mitted, the act of : 
_ armed invasion was deemed contrary to every righteous 
' principle of international relationships. Russia’s gov- 
ernment has reverted to employment of brute force, 
such as was characteristic of warring barons of the 
Middle Ages. But with modern military equipment 
_and ruthless preying upon helpless civilians, the barbar- 
ism is far in excess of the exploits of Middle Age 
_ exponents of “Might Makes Right.” 
The world’s sympathy for the Finnish people rests 
_ largely upon the fact that the independence acquired 
by them in 1920 was largely the result of their own 
efforts. They were not beneficiaries of the Treaty of 
Versailles, as were neighboring states. They demanded 
_ restoration of their ancient status as an autonomous 
people when the Bolsheviki regime was established in 
Russia by defeating the Red armies in battle. In so doing 
they demonstrated their dissent from Marxian atheism 
as well as from its civic system of communism. 
The score of years that have elapsed since they gained 
_ their independence has been occupied developing a form 
of government that is said to be the most equitable of 
any in Europe. Certainly it contented the people and 
gave them participation in the natural resources of 
their country, in its cultural progress, and in the enjoy- 
ment of uncensored worship. They are almost without 
exception Lutherans, and as such they have participated 
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MIGHT MAKE RIGHT? 
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in the movements 
toward greater 
solidarity that have 
distinguished the 
last two decades of 
world-wide Lu- 
theranism. 

With our fellow 
believers in Fin- 
land we mourn the 
defeat that has be- 
fallen them. With 
all the neutral 
world we admire 
the courage with 
which they have 
defended their na- 
tion’s values at the 
cost of life, priva- 
tions, and property. 
We are harassed in 
conscience by the 
uncertainty that 
assails us concern- 
ing the duty of 
Christian neutrals when a group of fellow Christians 
was attacked by a godless and overpoweringly nu- 
merous foe. 

Surveying the moral factors that are involved, THE 
LUTHERAN concludes that the international issues in the 
European situation are not determined by Russia’s 
defeat of Finland. A battle has been won, but perhaps 
later developments will prove the Stalin regime has 
lost a war. While commerce and trade have notoriously 
short memory when selfish interests are involved, one 
does not expect that the world’s free people will soon 
forget the invasion of Finland by the Russians until the 
Stalin type of administration has been superseded by 
one that regards promises as solemn agreements and 
not as strategy in gaining advantage of other nations. 
No government should have other than self-defensive 
dealings with Moscow. We believe the American Con- 
gress should be led to treat Russian relations with 
constant suspicion. 

As churchmen we do not leave God out of the ultimate 
conclusion of this present strife. He will not turn a 
deaf ear to the prayers of His stricken children nor will 
ill-gotten gains become permanently the property of 
despoilers. Much injustice has been done in the last 
quarter of a century and the process of righting it will 
not cease until equity has been established. 


T urning Point 
in Lime- 


Jesus’ Resurrection, Miracle of Man’s Relation 
to God, the Focal Fact of History 


By Dr. G. W. SANDT 


[In connection with the Easter festival of 1923, Dr. Sandt, then editor- 
in-chief of “The Lutheran,” wrote the following concerning our Lord’s 
conquest of death. We give 1940’s readers the privilege of reading his 
comments, one that he named “The Greatest Miracle of All—The 
Resurrection.’’] 

“THERE are more things in heaven and earth than are 
dreamed of in your philosophy,” said one of the greatest 
poets. No one can read the simple story of Christ’s life 
without being profoundly impressed with the truth of these 
words. He Himself being the outstanding wonder and mys- 
tery of the ages, occupying a place in the world’s history 
which makes it impossible to put Him in a class with even 
the greatest and best of men, the story of His life lifts us 
up into a region far above the world of sense in which we 
feel so much at home. When Christ came to earth, He 
created for us a new world—a world utterly different from 
that in which most men seem content exclusively to dwell. 
He did not come to reveal to us the secrets and wonders 
of the nature world. He had nothing to say about science— 
nothing about the many and varied uses to which a knowl- 
edge of the laws of nature can be put for our earthly com- 
fort and happiness—nothing about geology, or astronomy, 
or physiology, or biology and the problems of psychology 
and philosophy that have been puzzling and baffling thinkers 
and sages of all times—nothing about the art of making a 
living without earning or deserving it—nothing about labor- 
ing for the meat that perisheth. Men are concerned deeply 
enough about these things and need no incentive to drive 

= them to their study. 


A Kingdom Not of 
This World 


Christ came to intro- 
duce us to a world 
which is above and be- 
yond the world of mere 
sense or thought. He 
called this world the 
kingdom of God. This 
world is governed by 
laws different from 
those with which we 
are familiar in the nat- 
ural world. He came to 
reveal what is hidden 
to the natural eye or 
beyond the range of 
human thought. Being 
the Great Miracle Him- 
self, His words and 
deeds are set as stars in 
a firmament of miracle. To suppose that Christ could have 
lived on earth without doing miracles would be to deny that 
He Himself was a Miracle—the Wonder of wonders. Given 
the Christ Whom the Scriptures reveal, His wonderful works 
which no science or philosophy can explain emanate from 


ON THE WAY TO EMMAUS 


PETER AND JOHN ON THE WAY TO THE SEPULCHER 


Him as inevitably as rays of light emanate from the sun. 
They who doubt the miracles of the Gospels doubt the deity 
of Christ. Being the Son of God and the Saviour of the 
world, the story of His life could not possibly read other- 
wise than we have it in the Gospels. What is written con- 
cerning Life is far above and beyond the most wonderful 
discoveries of science or the fondest dreams of philosophy. 
Here is where the eye of sense or the penetrating power of 
human thought utterly fails to make discoveries. It would 
be like discovering worlds millions of miles distant with the 
aid of a lantern. When we enter the world Christ has dis- 
covered for us, we tread into the realm of the supernatural 
and leave our science and philosophy behind. 


Resurrection—The Golden Sunset of Christ’s Life 

Anyone who reads the Gospels carefully will be struck - 
with the seriousness and sadness in which the life of Christ 
is set. The threads that run through the whole story are 
spun from experiences that brought tears and anguish to 
a Soul in travail for the salvation of the world. He was 
truly a “Man of sorrows and acquainted with grief.” That 
which most nearly resembles His anguish of heart is the 
struggle of a mother to save her helpless children from 
the burning building in which she herself perishes. His 
whole life led up to an unspeakable tragedy—the tragedy 
of the Cross. Putting ourselves in the place of those who 
were bound to Him by ties of affection, the like of which 
is recorded nowhere else in history, would we have been 
any less bewildered and distracted than were they when 
all their hopes were dashed to pieces as He expired on the 
Cross? How contradictory that ending of a miraculous life 
and career was to all they had believed and cherished con- 
cerning Him! Put yourself in their place and try to im- 
agine how they must have staggered at the thought of be- 
holding a dead Christ! There was no mystery or miracle 
in that death. It was the most natural thing in the world 
to expect that crucifixion would end in death. That is not 
beyond the range of our science or philosophy; for the most 
certain fact we know of is that all men must die. But that 
Christ, Who claimed to have power over life and death, 
and Who Himself raised the dead to life, should die, was to 
the disciples an unspeakable paradox. Their sun had most 
surely set, and dark as midnight were the clouds. 

And yet what did that Death prove to be but a passing 
cloud with which to robe the Sun in a sheen of beauty and 
glory? It was followed by a resurrection. Christ being 
what He was, His resurrection was as necessary and in- 
evitable as is the dawn after night at the rising of the sun. 
His earthly life demanded it. Christ could not have been 
what He was had He been held bound in the chains of 
death as were the prophets who went before Him. The 
Resurrection was the seal which He Himself affixed to His 
claims, and hence it has become the immovable rock upon 
which the faith of the Church must forever stand. Deny 
the Resurrection, and you rob Christianity of the great 


r upon which it rests. Believe it, and all else about 
life of Christ becomes plain, and faith has a safe and 
anchorage. 


-  Resurrection’s History Brief but Convincing 
- What is there about the brief snatches of history found 


in which it is written. They wrote not as learned 
4 ians who have access to musty historic documents 
and great libraries of ancient literature, and who impress 
you with their scholarship and reasoning power. They 
ere too near to the scenes they record to make it neces- 
for them to delve into archives and produce great 
works showing much research and learning. Long before 
their story was written on manuscripts, it was engraven 
on the minds and hearts of Christ’s followers. They were 
living cameras and there was photographed on their souls 
_ what they saw with their own eyes. The picture of the 
resurrected Christ was 
fixed upon the retina of 
their eyes, as is the 
sun’s image when you 
look at it a little while, 
nevermore to be erased. 
They saw, and the 
vision was transmitted 
to others who did not 
see, until it became a 
new and wonderful 
Gospel known and read 
of all men who were 
ready to hear it and 
receive it into believing 
hearts. The wonderful 
news spread, and the 
story seemed written 
on the very wings of 
the wind. 

The wonder is that 
the story was not 
4 lengthened out by re- 

counting the minutest details; for as John says: “And there 
_ are also many other things which Jesus did, the which, if 
they should be written in detail, I do not suppose the 
world itself could hold the written records.” This should 
not be understood as meaning that large volumes to the 
extent of forming a great library could be written, but 
rather that the world would hardly be able to assimilate the 

many details so as to gain a clear picture of the essentials 
“hecessary to create a distinct and abiding impression. It 
is the heart of the story rather than the endlessly articu- 
lated body of it which is given us in the Gospels. When we 
read these brief narratives, we exclaim: “How little, and 
yet how wondrously mich!” But with what eagerness do 
we long to know “as we are known.” 
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WHY WEEPEST THOU? 


Christ’s Appearances 


How natural that the first one to whom Christ should 
reveal Himself should be the one who anointed Him to His 
burial? It is not to Peter, the chief of the Twelve; not to 
John who leaned upon His bosom; not to His eadthae even, 
nor to that Mary who sat at His feet to drink in His words; 


ed her vision and Fmaant: her from recognizing Him 
om her soul worshiped and adored—are among the most 
aling and delicate descriptive touches to be found in 
» Scriptures (which are so rich in them). It would be 
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impossible to invent anything that could seem half as true 
and convincing as John’s account of Christ’s revelation of 
Himself to Mary. 

Just as impressive and convincing as is this account of 
John’s is his story of his and Peter’s visit to the Tomb. 
John, the younger and nimbler, outruns Peter; but Peter, 
the impulsive, knows no halting when they reach the spot. 
He knows no fear and is not restrained by befitting rever- 
ence, as is John, but boldly enters the sepulcher to discover 
what is there. But why did not Christ appear to them as 
He did to Mary? The time was not ripe for it yet, we 
may be sure. True to Christ’s way of dealing with souls, 
He would teach the two a lesson in waiting and put their 
faith to further testing. A little later on, He did appear 
to Peter, as Paul tells us; but why is nothing said about 
it by Mark, who wrote his Gospel by looking at the life of 
Christ through the eyes of Peter? The very silence of the 
Scriptures is often most eloquent. Was Peter reinstated at 
that appearance, and was what took place there too sacred 
personally to make mention of it? But John furnishes a 
sidelight of what may have transpired when he recounts 
Christ’s special message to Peter when He appeared to the 
disciples at the shore of Galilee. 


Christ and Doubting Thomas 

Besides the matchless description of Christ’s appearance 
to Mary Magdalene, John has furnished another equally 
touching and graphic in the picture he gives of the scene 
when Christ appeared to chase away the doubts of Thomas. 
What could picture more truly the inherent weakness of 
human nature than the refusal of Thomas to believe except 
by a finger demonstration? How he stands out as a repre~- 
sentative of that large class who walk by sight rather than 
by faith, and who insist that nothing can be true which 
cannot be brought within the reach of our five senses! What 
a lesson this account brings home to all who are weak in 
the faith and whose vision does not extend beyond the 
realm of the senses! What a Resurrection message are 
those precious word: “Blessed are they that have not seen 
and yet have believed!” 

And who would be without Luke’s matchless picture of 
the experiences of the two disciples on their way to Em- 
maus? How their failure to recognize their Lord reflects 
their spiritual dullness and blindness! And yet how truly 
natural and human was their slowness of heart to believe! 
What a gap there was between what the Scriptures had 
plainly foretold and their apprehension of its prophecies! 
And yet there was something deeper down in their nature 
than their reason and sense perception. It was the spiritual 
intuition which made their hearts burn at the words which 
Jesus spoke. On the surface they were doubters, as were 
the rest of the disciples; but in the depths of their souls 
they still believed. What are most Christians but reeds 
shaken by winds of doubt? Only so that they be not straws 
blown about by the winds. With the roots still holding them 
to Christ, doubt only shakes them at the top—in their rea- 
son—while their souls are still stayed on God. 

Every line and every word of the six appearances of 
Christ that are described are precious jewels in the golden 
setting of the Resurrection Story. They seem thrown to- 
gether without the least thought of making them a single 
and complete whole, and yet they give a more satisfying 
and harmonious picture of what transpired than if an at- 
tempt had been made to classify and arrange and reduce 
to fixed method, as historians are wont to do, the salient 
facts in that wonderful history. It would be impossible 
to explain or account for the beginnings and the spread of 
Christianity without the Resurrection. And may we affix 
to that story as a fitting superscription Christ’s words to 
Martha: “I am the Resurrection and the Life; he that be- 
lieveth in Me, though he were dead, yet shall he live.” 
“Believest thou this?” 
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THE church college 
is on trial for its life. 
It is being forced by 
the trends of educa- 
tion in these times to 
justify its existence. 
It is facing the most 
baffling competitive 
situations that have 
ever confronted it. 
Decreased revenues 
have made financial problems well- 
nigh insurmountable. Hence, this 
type of college is working and 
praying for a way out, a solution 
to the baffling problems that con- 
front it. 

The church colleges have intro- 
duced the most modern of scien- 
tific studies. They have liberalized 
the courses of study in many other 
respects in order to be able to say 
to their prospective students: 
“We’re up to the minute.” Yet these 
advances make the church college 
no different from its contemporary 
under state control. Further, in 
the competitive struggle along 
scientific lines, the state institution 
has the advantage on all sides— 
state funds, federal funds, govern- 
ment-sponsored projects, co- 
operative work with public sec- 
ondary schools, and other con- 
siderations which build it up in the 
minds of the public. 


and go out into the 
world as preferred 
candidates for jobs or 
graduate fellowships. 
Perhaps they feel, 
also, that this halo of 
high scholarship will 
serve as the deciding 
factor in the persua- 
sion of prospective 
endowment donors. 
No one believes more than I in the 
careful education of the best minds. 
No one believes more firmly in 
high scholarship for the Christian — 
college. And certainly I have no 
brief for a mollycoddling system in 
the classroom. My own college, 
Roanoke, adheres to these very 
standards. 

But—it seems to me that an ultra - 
system of admission and a delirious 
worship of pure scholarship for its 
own sake by the church college as 
a way of being “different” is a mis- 
take. It cannot be different in this 
way. There are hundreds and hun- 
dreds of distinguished independent 
colleges, without church connec- 
tion, throughout the country that 
have done this type of thing for 
years. Generally they are well-en- 
dowed institutions that can add to 
high admission standards the 
necessary background with which 
to challenge the highest type of 


The church college has therefore 7 4 ; I |___If minds for four years and more— 
found it necessary to seek means 4 | ——— k Hh aT libraries with thousands of volumes 
of being “different,” of having pe el x pa on the shelves, laboratories for the 


something that the state institution 
does not offer. Innumerable types field in charge, professors trained 
of things have been tried and are to teach the most specialized work 
being tried—from hired football in the advanced fields. The aver- 
teams (according to rumor) to a age church college cannot com- 
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sciences with famous men from the 


selectivity of admission and higher Yet the so-called Christian col- 
scholarship. 4 h lege has in its very name the es- 

Many church colleges are adver- t O ec a C sence of “difference.” It would 
tising in one way or another that seem that the greatest single pub- 
only the select mind may enter The Church College a Form of licity mistake that our church col- 
their ; portals. They are interested Obedience leges have made has been hesitancy 
only in the boy or girl who has dis- to play up the fact that they are 
tinguished himself in his high By MILver RITCHIE, Christian. That they are built 
school work. Their thesis appar- irgini upon the solid rock of Christian 
ently is: Establish a reputation for Roanoke, Virg i belief is the one great outstanding 
high scholarship and tight admis- fact that places our colleges in a 


sion and parents will send their sons in great numbers. class by themselves. That they are Christian colleges should 
They seem to feel, too, that demanding high scholarship be their proud boast, and they should strive earnestly to 
credentials of their freshmen will insure that their seniors live up to it. I do not discount for a moment the importance 
will qualify for graduation with the same type of credentials of the high academic standards that have been referred to. 


t even more important than they is the Christian stand- 
rd that is the label of difference among our colleges. And 
whatever their intentions may be, there are many of us who 
do not believe that our colleges have gone as far as they 
might in stressing the difference that resides in the char- 
acter of a genuine Christian institution. 


A Scoffer Returned 


Recently I heard the story of a brilliant young man who 
left a Christian home to go to a Christian college (non- 
Lutheran). He carried with him the prayers and hopes of 
his parents and exemplified the promise of a useful and 
outstanding life. Four years later he came home to laugh 
at the simple faith he had been taught as a child. The years 
of his parents’ old age were not filled with proud joy but 
_ with sorrow and loneliness. The so-called Christian college, 
they thought, had failed them shamefully. This could never 
happen in a truly Christian college. 

In the public relations policy of our institutions, it seems 
to me that the Christian plank should be Number One. The 
courses that answer the burning moral and religious ques- 

tions that college youth have should be publicized with just 

as much emphasis as those in business administration, the 
sciences, English literature, or aeronautics. It is assumed 
' that Christian institutions hire on their teaching staffs 
' scholars who are also Christian gentlemen. Certainly no 
_ college can call itself Christian whose staff members do not 
conform to the Christian ideal. That does not mean that 
all professors should belong to any particular faith, but it 
_ does mean that their lives and their teachings should be a 
challenging expression of Christian philosophy. 
The professor who dishes out philosophy of a traditional 
pattern and in his own peculiar way gives his students to 
. understand that it is what they “should believe,” whether 
_ they like the idea or not, is not a good example of Christian 
teaching. He should welcome the questions of an eager, 
_ “addled” youth, and he should strive to make his courses 
means of directing them to a sensible view of the great 
adventure of life in which they are engaged. Similarly, the 
professor who cannot see that there is a relation between 
_ religious and philosophical questions and the course he is 
teaching in science is failing to live up to the needs of 
teaching in a Christian college. 

You may say, “Your standard is a mighty high standard 
It is indeed. Christian teaching must be of a high standard. 
Christian colleges must be carefully selective of their staff 
members as well as their student bodies. If their teaching is 
not in terms of the broad and simple tenets of the Man of 
Galilee, they need a housecleaning in their faculties. 
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Needs Advertising 


The point, however, is: In many of our Christian colleges 
we have this superior, this unique type of teaching. And 
in the Christian college it is consciously offered. But this 
teaching formula is, in many instances, as a “light hidden 
under a bushel.” It is the least publicized thing about our 
Christian colleges. It should be shouted from the house- 
tops. Then the shouting should be backed up in the class- 
room. Such teaching is the crying need of American youth 
today. Not a traditional church formula, but a vibrant 
Christian challenge in terms of the conditions under which 
youth must live! In supplying this need, the Christian col- 
_ lege is utterly different—a light in darkness, a rock in a 
raging storm, a fortress in conflict. 

An interesting problem along this line is the question of 
campus worship. Like Shakespeare’s bewildered Hamlet, 
colleges are still mulling the question: To have chapel, or 
not to have chapel. In some, chapel is voluntary and a 
faithful dozen gather to hear some disappointed speaker. 
Why this situation? I think it exists because the chapel 
“program director has a definite inferiority complex, believ- 
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ing the college community (meaning the administration and 
faculty as well as the students) considers the program of 
minor importance. Change the procedure. Make the chapel 
service important in its guise. Give it a “break.” Have the 
college choir consider appearance in the program important 
enough for important music. Have speakers who are reputed 
to be stimulating instead of soothing. Have every professor 
in his place instead of enjoying a smoke with faculty 
buddies. Give the programs word of mouth publicity that 
they deserve. Have them announced in the student paper. 
Give chapel attendance its proper status, that of a privilege 
and an opportunity! 

A challenging worship program seems to me to be one of 
the inescapable marks of a Christian college. Boys and girls 
of college age are religiously hungry. So many of our 
colleges are starving them and don’t know it. 

The element of difference for our colleges is their definite 
commitment to a type of teaching that is Christian in all 
of its characteristics. If they will live up to that publicly 
and privately, they cannot fail. Wherever in our educa- 
tional institutions the light of Christian teaching is half- 
hidden under a bushel, it should be lifted on high to light 
the way forward! 


GO FORTH AND TEACH 


So Jesus Christ, the Master Teacher, the Head of the 
Church, the Saviour of the world, commanded. 

So the early Church obeyed. The Church founded the 
catechetical and cathedral schools in the early centuries. 
Out of Scholasticism sprang the great European universities. 
Before 1500 there were 64 universities, located at such places 
as Paris, Prague, Leipsic, Heidelberg, Tuebingen, Copen- 
hagen, Upsala, Glasgow, Cambridge and Oxford. 

So Martin Luther believed and declared, “The right in- 
struction of youth is a matter in which Christ and all the 
world are concerned.” 

So the Roman Catholic Church has always believed and 
practised. In the United States the number of Catholic col- 
leges and academies is increasing. 

So the Protestant Church has said it believed, but carried 
out a program of limited vision and divided effort. 

So the Lutheran Church is thought by others to believe. 
But her history in the United States shows the gradual 
decline of the parochial school and the very slow develop- 
ment of colleges and seminaries. 

What of the United Lutheran Church? Well, in 1920 she 
had 11 seminaries, 12 colleges, and 6 junior colleges. Today 
she has 10 seminaries, 13 colleges, and one junior college. 
When junior colleges are growing throughout the country, 
the United Lutheran Church allows its junior colleges to be 
closed. In 1920 the United Lutheran Church gave her Board 
of Education 12 per cent of the apportionment, which 
amounted to $97,236, but in 1939 she gave only 9 per cent 
of the apportionment, or $89,100. Within a two-year period 
three of her colleges lost accreditation with certain accredit- 
ing associations. Each case could have been prevented by 
more money. Facts speak louder than profession. 

The status of the United Lutheran Church in 1975 is being 
determined today by her vision in education. The Board 
of Education calls upon the Church to awaken to the im- 
portance of her educational program in the parishes as well 
as in colleges and seminaries.—Educational News Bulletin. 


AN advance notice of the articles in the April number of 
the Lutheran Church Quarterly has reached THE LUTHERAN. 
The writers are Merle W. Boyer, Raymond T. Stamm, Edwin 
F. Keever, John O. Evjen, Theodore G. Tappert, Harold L. 
Creager, Benjamin Lotz, and William H. Cooper. Articles 
cover a wide field. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


The Tension and Antagonism so prevalent in the world 
today seems to have invaded “the teacher-teacher relation- 
ships” of New York’s corps of 40,000 instructors of the city’s 
youth, according to Dr. H. G. Campbell, superintendent of 
the New York City school system. Recently addressing 
1,000 principals and supervisors, Dr. Campbell voiced his 
worry, and complained, “The tenseness among teachers on 
religious and racial subjects that I have been hearing about 
is something we cannot have in the public schools. That 
unrest has its effect on the student body.” In the confer- 
ence that followed Dr. C. G. Eichel, a Brooklyn principal, 
laid the blame on “factional teacher unions,” which prob- 
ably have been formed on religious and racial lines. His 
proposed cure was the formation. of “a single professional 
organization.” Another Brooklyn principal, Dr. J. Ross, 
advocated “the formation of an inter-faith council,” a plan 
that had averted religious friction in his own school. That 
religion deserves an adequate place in modern education 
is becoming increasingly evident. Its cause, however, will 
not be served by denominational or racial antagonisms 
among those whose first duty is to mold the minds of the 
pupils entrusted to them. 


That Promised Land of intelligent “moderate drinking,” 
paradisaical “reverence for law,” tax prosperity for the 
government and social contentment for its citizens, has 
suffered another of its chronic bankruptcies in the Middle 
West. A Des Moines grand jury is investigating wholesale 
bootlegging, which has been plaguing Iowa. Senator Herring 
was the moving spirit who brought the scandal out into the 
open, but he lays the blame for the situation to the high 
prices charged in the state’s liquor stores for their com- 
modities. However, the Senator tries to save Iowa’s face 
by the complacent assumption that neighboring states charge 
more. The implication is that if decent prices prevailed, 
virtue would triumph and bootleggers would vanish. Touch- 
ing faith! At the same time neighboring Nebraska has a row 
of its own. There the brewers are outraged over the de- 
plorable ethics of the retailers of beer, and have gone gun- 
ning for the saloons, taverns and other beer-retailing stands. 
They mean to herd the offenders within the barriers of 
the law as the brewers understand and practice it. This, of 
course, is self-protection, for the brewers are seriously 
afraid that the flagrant lawlessness of the retailers will bring 
back prohibition. The brewers are using their own methods 
to discipline the offenders. None of them, however, has as 
yet applied for admission into the W. C. T. U. or the Anti- 
Saloon League. 


Concern Over the Youth problem, particularly of the 
unemployed, continues to crowd our papers and magazines. 
A chart issued by the American Youth Commission reckons 
the number of unemployed youth at over 5,000,000, of whom 
694,391 are at present cared for by government projects. 
Owen D. Young, chairman of the Commission, urges that 
“the Federal Government and other public agencies assume 
a greater role in providing part-time jobs and better health 
facilities for youth.” Unfortunately this method affords no 
lasting correction of the evil. Judging from its immediate 
effects, it tends rather to encourage a dependence upon 
continued government support that will ultimately break 
down the spirit of individual self-reliance, and put in its 
place a system of government domination that in the end 
will destroy the foundations of a real representative gov- 
ernment. A Y. M. C. A. investigation in New York City 
disclosed the fact that 80 per cent of those interviewed had 
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developed a state of mind doubtful of success if a job were 


sought. This furnishes a problem in itself. An answer to 


this attitude is suggested in a report of the activities of 
New York’s vocational schools, which lists an increase of 
43 per cent in job placements for 1939 over 1938. This means 
that those who could do something definite had the ad- 
vantage over those who were “willing to do anything,” but 
knew no special thing they could do. The United States 
Chamber of Commerce recently called (December 15) for 
an organized effort to enlarge the training of apprentiices 
to meet “a growing shortage of skilled labor in many parts 
of the country.” Strange as it may seem, men in middle 
age are being preferred in various fields of labor because 
they have definite knowledge and experience as artisans. 
The lack of skilled labor is due to several things—the at- 
tractiveness of white-collar jobs; the larger and quicker 
returns in money of certain forms of mere labor as over 
against the initial unremunerative pay accorded appren- 
tices; the severe restriction of the apprentice system by the 
labor unions to foster the advantages of the journeymen. 
Labor is crying for the improvement of the present unem- 
ployment situation. It will take time, but the restoration 
of the apprentice system by the unions will help that ma- 
terially. That is in their own hands. 


Japan Has Joined Mexico in its suspicion and restriction 
of the Salvation Army’s operations within its territory, and 
probably for the same reason—the military title of the 
offending organization. This seems the more surprising in 
Japan’s case, inasmuch as the little Japanese corps of Sal- 
vationists has always been held high in public esteem be- 
cause of its religious and humanitarian service. In the pre- 
ceding reign the late Emperor Meiji received in person the 
founder of the Salvation Army, General Booth, in recog- 
nition of the Army’s successful rousing of publie opinion 
against Tokyo’s notorious red-light district. The Japanese 
Salvation Army organization consists of less than 250 mem- 
bers, of whom only five are foreign co-workers. Their work 
is conducted in 134 chapels among about 14,000 followers. 
There seems to be nothing, neither in the numbers nor in 
the character of the organization’s operations, to justify 
“proper regulations for the prevention of espionage,” as 
Japan’s War Minister, General Shunroku Hata, phrased his 
intentions before the Diet. But then Japan’s failing military 
fortunes have naturally made the military caste nervous. 


France’s Recent Call to the colors of naturalized American 
citizens of French birth raises anew the question of the 
meaning and worth of adoptive citizenship. It has been 
generally understood among us that those who seek citizen- 
ship in our nation explicitly and finally forswear all alle- 
giance to the lands from which they came. The Reich ex- 
plicitly denied this at the time of the World War, and even 
went so far as to claim the indelible duty of her nationals 
who had taken up citizenship here or elsewhere. The Nazi 
regime has more recently assumed to extend this right into 
future generations, and even retroactively to all in whose 
veins flow some measure of German blood. The action of 
France, however, is based upon a law as recent as August 
10, 1927, by which France requires that those of its na- 
tionals still subject to military obligations in their own land 
must obtain permission from their Department of Justice 
before they can surrender their French citizenship. It is not 
hard to see France’s reason for this step in the warlike 
darkening of her boundaries. If those who seek naturaliza- 
tion elsewhere ignore this claim, and afterward refuse to 
return and fight for France, they will be listed as “de- 
faulters,” and be subject to punishment if they ever venture 
on French soil. That seems to put the problem up to our 
own naturalization courts. Those who apply for citizenship 
here should be required to come clear of all obligations to 
their former lands. 


_ Ir nas been well said, 
_ “The greatest thought 
that can enter the mind 
of man is that of his ac- 
countability to God.” He, 
the Creator, and I, the 
ereature, are the two 
absolutes of Christian consciousness. And we two are in- 
extricably bound together—He is my all in all, and I, to Him, 
am a son to be loved and saved, a partner to be blessed and 
developed, a steward to be trusted and used. I’m not merely 
an infinitesimal atom in a stupendous universe, a creature 
of the moment swimming for a second in the sea of time, 
an ingenious combination of less than a dollar’s worth of 
lime and fat and sulphur; but I’m a living soul with divine 
qualities and connections. I’m a son of the Highest, the 
object of His greatest love, the recipient of His finest gifts, 
the center of His fondest hopes. I come from God; for in 
Him alone is the gift of life. I must live for God—“To this 
end was I born and for this cause came I into the world.” 
I will go to God, and the destinies of an eternity rest upon 
my use of these few brief years which are mine. Conse- 
quently the greatest thought that can occupy my mind is 
that of my accountability to God. 

It’s not just a matter of a few paltry dollars or a simple 
proportion of time, this genuine Christian stewardship which 
is mine. It’s something far deeper and more significant, and 
infinitely more comprehensive than that. It involves the 

_ life, the inner life, of the individual as well as all the outer 

_ expression of that life. “Ye must be born again,” is its act 
of conception. “Ye are not your own but are bought with 
a price,’ is at once its emancipation proclamation from the 
slavery of sin and its act of indenture to Christ. “Present 
_your bodies a living sacrifice,” is expressive of its genius. 
The genuine spirit of stewardship cannot be imposed from 
without by the promulgation of legal devices for propor- 
tionate giving, nor by the contagion and stimulation of pro- 
grams and causes. A proper sense of stewardship can never 
be generated that way. It can only come from a genuine 
experience of the love and goodness of God through Christ 
Jesus. It can only be begotten in the crucible of the con- 
sciousness of sin that burns and is forgiven, and will be the 
flower of a life henceforth dedicated to the purposes and 
service of God. It can never be a by-product of the religious 
life, but must become the very object and aim of living. 


Misunderstood 

Unfortunately, stewardship is not thus conceived among 
the rank and file of Christian church members. We some- 
how get the impression from many of them that God exists 
to serve them, and He must be generous and frequent with 
His bounties or they will hie themselves to another god. 
And throughout the year they engage in a little pump- 
priming with a few paltry dollars out of their excess earn- 
ings, and mouth a few phrases turned heavenward as pray- 
ers, and then rush out with vessels to catch the outpouring 
of His benefactions as the heavens are bowed with His 
bounty. 

Alas, how meager is the general conception of steward- 
ship. How many members we have of the Laodicean type 
who are neither hot nor cold, mere “neutrals devoid of pas- 
sion, destitute of any enthusiasm, loafing along in moral in- 
difference.” Many of these alleged members do not actually 
belong to the church. It is only their names, for people 
belong to the person or thing to which they are most de- 
- voted. And how many there are who have no right to say 
that they. are devoted to the church, or to their Christ, 
_ beyond all others. 

i Without being critical or attempting to judge our fellow- 
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I AND MINE 


An Analysis of the Two Absolutes, Creator 
and Creature 


By THE Rev. M. L. Mauney, Pulaski, Virginia 


men, true candor de- 
mands that we acknowl- 
edge that many are just 
playing at stewardship. 
It makes our hearts sick 
to think of the potential 
power in our churches 
and then to review the actual accomplishments of our people. 
If we accept adult baptisms as a criterion of the effectiveness 
of our evangelistic efforts, and we recognize that it isn’t an 
exact indication, yet on that basis we find there was only 
one adult baptism in the Synod of Virginia for every eighty 
adult members as reported last year. Or if we add the num- 
ber of confirmations to these we find that it took thirty 
adult members, working a whole year for their Lord, to 
bring in a single member. And I suspect that the large ma- 
jority of these are the products of our Lutheran homes and 
do not represent special evangelistic effort or success. In 
the realm of finances we note that our confirmed members 
contributed the princely sum of one dollar thirty-nine cents 
each to the world-wide budget of our great church, and that, 
including every expenditure for all imaginable causes, only 
an average of thirteen dollars was given, representing a tithe 
on an income of one hundred thirty dollars per member, 
which is utterly ridiculous. How must our Lord feel as He 
sees our feeble stewardships in our so-called enlightened 
day with its abundant material blessings? 


Following Christ Not Easy 

Perhaps we don’t present the realities of Christ’s rigid 
demands as we should. Christlike love and sacrificial serv- 
ice have been too little insisted upon as requisite to mem- 
bership in His body, the Church. They who have not taken 
up the cross involved in sincerely following Jesus Christ 
forfeit any claim to Christian discipleship. Do we make that 
plain? Jesus did not make it easy for anyone to become His 
follower. “If any man cometh unto me and hateth not his 
own father, and mother, and wife, and children, and breth- 
ren, and sisters, yea, and his own life also, he cannot be my 
disciple.” He insisted upon separation. “Whosoever doth 
not bear his own cross, and come after me, cannot be my 
disciple.” He insisted upon surrender. “Whosoever he be 
of you that renounceth not all that he hath, he cannot be my 
disciple.” He insisted upon sacrifice. No one of these re- 
quirements is easy, but when the believer in loving loyalty 
to his Lord commits himself to them, he finds a joy and 
blessedness never before discovered, for he then is a gen- 
uine Christian steward. 

It is not money that is going to meet the world’s greatest 
and most urgent needs, though it be given in the hundreds 
of millions. The world’s needs can only be met by life. It 
was through giving His life that the Lord Jesus blessed the 
world. The great Xerxes, when leading an army of a mil- 
lion men, said: “Would I had as many soldiers as men.” So, 
as the great Captain of the hosts of God looks out upon the 
church, He may well say: “Would I had as many life-en- 
listed soldiers of the cross as church members.” It is our 
duty to make our members count as genuine Christian stew- 
ards. A heart truly given to God will automatically result 
in the laying on His altar of personality, prayer, possessions, 
talents, and time. It will all come when men have been 
truly won. 

“Freely ye have received, freely give,’ is an excellent 
proof-text of stewardship. It suggests the real basis—be- 
cause ye have freely received. We magnify too much the 
sacrifice we have made and too little marvel at the splendor 
of the inheritance which is ours through Christ Jesus. We 
are prone to think of the worldly gains we have renounced 

(Continued on page 21) 
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SELF-DEPENDENT 


Conditions Compel Pioneer Pastors to Solve Many Problems 


Lire on the frontier makes great demands on human 
resourcefulness. New problems crop up at every turn, and 
since there is nobody to whom the pioneer can turn, he has 
to solve those problems himself as best he can. Life in the 
pioneer church is no exception to this rule. Woe to the 
missionary who approaches his problems only with book 
knowledge and with what he has gleaned from lectures on 
practical theology at the seminary; it takes more than that 
to face the ever-present handicaps—and like them. 

In order to speed some of the more isolated mission 
centers to self-support, our friends have helped us to acquire 
some homesteads, which in the course of time will be a 
source of revenue to the parish and thus materially reduce 
the expenditure of mission funds. We have two such home- 
steads in Alberta, which last summer produced their first 
crop, and which will, under favorable circumstances, bring 
these parishes near self-support within a short time. We 
have another in Saskatchewan, not quite as fertile as the 
Alberta farms but beautifully located with a nice lake on it. 
So far the parish has no church building, only a parsonage, 
and this as well as the land was rather neglected during 
the past few years, due to the serious illness of the mis- 
sionary. But now a new missionary is on the place, a young 
man, born and reared on a Canadian homestead, just the 
man for such environments. Of course he has the usual 
difficulties, but he meets them in a unique way. Let us hear 
what he has to say: 

“Our parsonage is teeming with activity these days. Dur- 
ing the winter months we are having our services in homes 
rather than in the schools, for this would require extra 
fuel and someone to heat the place a few hours before 
service. At this place we are conducting our services at the 
parsonage. They are surprisingly well attended. I believe 
that the percentage of regular attendance here is much 
higher than in most places. Almost every Sunday the par- 
sonage is filled, and in spite of the two new benches which 
we have built, some must stand or sit on the floor. The 
response here is indeed gratifying. 

“Our public school district has been rather unfortunate 
this year in not being able to secure a permanent teacher. 
(The reason is that frequently teachers have not been paid, 
the people being too poor.) At the beginning of the school 
year I substituted for two weeks until a teacher could be 
obtained. Since Christmas there has again been a vacancy, 
and we have utilized it this time to have the children come 
to our parsonage for religious instruction. Now they have 
a teacher; he came in the nick of time to fulfill the standard 
requirement for the number of teaching days, but we shall 
try to continue our religious class by changing it to 
Saturday. 

A Welcome Surprise 

“About four weeks before Christmas I received one of 
the most delightful surprises of my life. I remarked to a 
good old German church member how nice it would be to 
have an old-fashioned children’s Christmas program on 
Christmas Eve. He, too, thought it would be nice. It was 
not difficult to persuade the children to come to practise, 
and on Christmas Eve we had our first children’s Christmas 
program. It was successful beyond our fondest dreams, and 
it has made a tremendous difference in the enthusiam of 
the congregation. But the delightful surprise came soon 
after. One of the older girls wanted to know if they might 
be permitted to sing a Christmas song in harmony—if I 
would teach them how. I said we would try. From that 
question has blossomed forth a full-fledged choir, with me 

as the choir director. We have twenty-one singers, of whom 


only one is able to read music; but you should hear them 
sing when once they have memorized a song. The last 
thing I ever expected to find in this outpost of civilization 
was a choir that could actually sing. But against what 
odds! No training, not even an organ, or a musical instru- 
ment of any kind. I just had to sing soprano—also tenor 
and bass in turn—and they follow, until each part is mem- 
orized, and then we polish it off together. Realizing that 
I am no musician myself you will see how hard they must 
be trying. No one ever misses choir practise. Naturally 
we sing the easiest songs that we can find, and even then 
I sometimes have to simplify the arrangement. This, too, 
is quite a task with my very limited knowledge of music 
and no organ. Sometime, we hope, we will have an organ 
and regular books. 

“Choir practice on Wednesday; Thursday we go visiting; 
Friday nights we have an adult Bible Class, which is a 
source of inspiration and blessing to many, myself not least. 
I use Stump’s ‘Christian Faith’ as a basis to work out my 
themes and make the class find and read the proof texts 
in their Bibles, stopping now and again for discussion, which 
at times becomes very interesting. We have just started 
a catechetical class; but here I have some difficulties and 
could use some good advice. I cannot quite convince our 
people about our custom of confirmation. I have explained 
the Lutheran conception and frequently I have pointed out 
its advanages, but to no avail. There could be a splendid 
class of perhaps ten young people, but their parents are 
not Lutheran, and they are afraid that their children might 
be talked into something which they might regret later. 
How can one get them:to submit? What would you do? 


The World’s Laziest Horse 

“Some day I will send you a snapshot of our horse, ‘Dan,’ 
and the toboggan. It is not a magnificent outfit. Dan is 
probably the laziest, slowest horse that ever lived. But he 
also has his good points. He acts as errand boy for us, since 
we have no telephone, and gets our milk, butter and eggs 
from a neighbor—all alone. He is a famous horse around 
here, but I am trying to get a younger and faster one, if 
you will permit. I don’t suppose there would be any objec- 
tion, would there? He is much too slow for our long, cold 
trips. 

‘T must say that I have become greatly attached to the 
place and the people. I can hardly describe the beauty of 
the country, especially in summer, and the peaceful paradise 
that could be made of our home, situated as it is, beside a 
small, quiet lake. And the people have been more than 
good to me, and have tried heroically to get the best out of 
life. Then, too, personal investments on my part to make 
a home out of the dilapidated log house naturally make me 
attached to the place. Quite frankly, I had to go into debt 
4o make the parsonage habitable, in spite of the ‘with par- 
sonage’ specified in my call. It would hardly be fitting for 
me to wish to move until such time as I can do so with a clean 
slate. And this business of getting back on my feet is quite 
slow with a small salary and frontier prices, which are con- 
tinually increasing because of the war. 

“With regard to the farm, which has been rather neglected 
because of the long illness of my predecessor, I have ar- 
ranged to have it plowed and worked with a tractor. The 
usual fee would be $180 for the plowing alone; but a church 
member has offered to do the work, if we supply the fuel 
for both plowing and working, which he estimates at $50. 
The congregation has agreed to supply wheat and oats for 
seed. It will be impossible to buy alfalfa seed this year, as 


_ softest and most beautiful tints; and they may: 


: its strings. 


rudely touched by treachery, by unkindness, 
by deceit, or by the many adversities of life, 
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had intended, because of its high cost. I don’t know 


whether it is in order to ask the Board of American Missions 


to help us out with the cost of putting in the crop. The only 
reason I do ask is that unless the Board helps, the $50 will 
have to come out of my salary again, and this would increase 
my personal debt.” 

So far the missionary. We hardly need add anything to 
it; it speaks for itself. Of course, the Board of American 
Missions cannot use mission funds for this and a thousand 


_ other purposes, which are not strictly mission work, but 
‘which are necessary to aid our missionaries and to 


strengthen our missions. For all such purposes we have to 
depend on special gifts, which the generosity of our friends 
must supply, and we are sure that they will always be ready 
to help those who so heroically and resourcefully try to 
help themselves. 

Ernst A. Tappert, 39 East 35th Street, New York. 


NATURE’S LANGUAGE—III 


The Rey. R. L. Leatherman, Detroit, Michigan, Writes of 
Music in Nature 


How comfortable to be seated in a warm room on a cold 
winter’s day, while the wind howls and blows without. The 
wind is a great musician. He tries every crevice, every 
crack, every loose shutter, every singing sign, to make his 
wild music heard, and if he cannot sing or improvise an 


‘instrument, he beats the drum by slamming doors and 


gates. The wind tries chimneys, telegraph wires, in short 
everything that is able to give sound he uses as his play- 


thing. 


The Aeolian Harp 


Having taken a general survey of nature’s sounds and 


so-called music, I invite you now to the instrument which 


is the transition from nature to art, namely, the “Aeolian 
harp,” the instrument made by the hand of man but played 
upon by the wind. Its tones will impress you according to 
the frame of mind in which you are. First, it sounds like 
an angelic choir; next, it sings like the sad moans of a fairy 


that seems to be imprisoned in the little pine box. Again 


it has sounded like the wailings of a maiden who has lost 
a true lover, or like the secret weeping of the mother who 
will not be comforted over the death of her child. It often 
reminds one of the wind, as it plays through 
pine trees and weeping willows growing on the 
graves of loved ones. Then the harp will speak 
of past greatness, of the valor of knighthood, of 
stately castles and turreted walls. While listen- 
ing to those beautiful chords the mind, by the 
use of memory, will often wander to the far-off 
land of the South, where oranges bloom and 
magnolias perfume the air. If ever there was 
such a thing as a “swan song,” it must have been 
like the zephyr tones of the Aeolian harp. These 
tones may paint to my mind the world in its 


clothe it with a romance that causes me to 
follow them whither they may lead. They may 
recall in memory the ambition of the past, and 
cause me to feel the emptiness of the present; 
nevertheless they will make their indelible im- 
pression. The Aeolian harp sings sweetest when 
the gentle south wind blows, but it wails and 
sobs when the rough north wind sweeps across 


So the human heart loves best words of kind- 
ness, and quickly responds to them, while when 
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its strings vibrate violently or break and cease to sound 
altogether. Is there a sadder spectacle in all this world 
than a broken heart? As the harp will only produce sweet 
harmony when the strings are tuned in unison, so will 
our hearts only produce sweet concord when heartstrings 
are tuned in unison with God’s will. Then let the gentle 
winds of prosperity or the bitter blasts of adversity blow 
upon us—we will at all times produce concord, and our 
lives will be to others as sweet music. 


The Bells 


There is yet one more instrument I must speak of, namely, 
“The Bells,” the sweet bells, with their far-reaching voices. 
They, too, may be called voices of nature. Bells exercise a 
far greater influence in Europe than in America. Poets have 
often written about the sweet-sounding bells, and musicians 
have endeavored to imitate them on their instruments. 

The evening bells seem to have the preference, for then 
the weary laborers are called to rest and to prayer. All 
villagers then offer their devotions; the children cease 
playing in the street, the tinkling sound of the anvil is 
hushed, the people uncover their heads, old men and old 
women reverently bow their heads and communicate silently 
with Him Whom they must soon meet in judgment. When 
thinking of the sweet evening bells, many are the peo- 
ple who say, “God bless the bells.” As has been said, 
what can be sweeter than at eventide to hear the distant 
chimes as the sound comes over the quiet stream? They 
are like sweet dreams, telling the aged of youth that is 
past and fondly picturing to youth the future that awaits 
them. “Whether I sit on the portico on a summer evening, 
or watch a cozy fire in winter, if I but will I can hear those 
sweet bells as they ring, and ring, and ring, until their magic 
sounds sweep over thousands of miles and reach the ear 
of the far-off wanderer. Oh, ye bells! Your never-dying 
voices speak to me of youth and home. You are indeed 
true and faithful friends. As Enoch Arden, when he came 
to the cold and chilly waters of death, beheld a vessel in 
his vision, and cried aloud, “A sail! a sail! I am saved,” and 
so fell back and thus passed out of life, so I often dream 
that when I shall come to the close of life I too shall hear 
the bells, the bells of the heavenly Jerusalem, and cry out 
in rapture, “The bells, the bells, the sweet bells of heaven 
are ringing for me,” I shall fall back into the arms of Him 
Who alone is mighty to save. [THe Env] 


THE ANGELUS—by Millet 
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TREATED ALIKE 


Support for Projects Shared Equitably in 
Synod of Ohio 


By George L. Rinkliff, Treasurer 


Wir the year 1939, the Synod of Ohio began the use of 
a new method for handling its budget. This method is 
similar in many respects to those used in some of the other 
synods, and resembles closely the method of the United 
Lutheran Church budget. 

Financial goals are set for all causes included in the 
budget, and a by-law of the synod provides that all money 
received in support of the budget shall be divided among 
those causes, proportionately to the percentage of the goal 
set for each cause in the total of the budget. 

As a guide for each church in support of the synodical 
budget, the total of the budget is divided by the number of 
communing members reported by the churches. The quo- 
tient—which for 1939 was $4.60—is then multiplied by the 
number of communing members in each church, and the 
resultant product is the share of that church in the synod’s 
annual budget. 

At the end of each month, the total receipts in support 
of the synod’s budget are distributed, according to the factors 
of the different causes in the total of the budget. The result 
has been that since the beginning of 1939 there have been 
no receipts to the budget earmarked for any particular 
cause included in the budget. There were receipts for such 
causes, but they were received as extra-budgetary benev- 
olences, and forwarded to the objectives designated in the 
instructions accompanying the remittances. As extra-budg- 
etary benevolences, they were not credited to any congre- 
gation’s share in the budget. 

Because under this method the response to budget needs 
is a response to the needs of the whole work of the whole 
church, the results can be studied with a view to ascertain- 
ing the behavior of the churches of the synod in that re- 
sponse. Such information should be of value. For, after 
all, such a response may, and in actual practice often does, 
limit the scope of the work of the church. And if the church 
is not to be so limited in an unreasonable degree, it may 
be prudent to understand what English writers of an earlier 
day might have called the anatomy of budget support and 
of budget deficits. 

The Synod of Ohio had a budget deficit in 1939—as nearly 
every other synod seems to have had for the same year. 
Approximately 32 per cent of the total needs indicated in 
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the budget of the synod remained unsupplied when the year 
closed. That meant that every cause included in the budget 


also had a deficit of approximately 32 per cent in the amount 
promised it when the budget was adopted. 


¢ 
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Glaring as that deficit may appear, offsetting it is the fact 
that for the year 1939 budget receipts increased by approx- 
imately $10,000, or six per cent. Offsetting it also is the 
further fact that in 1939 the United Lutheran Church re- 
ceived $7,668, or nine per cent more on apportionment from 
the Synod of Ohio than in 1938.* 

For the purpose of depicting to the synod just what hap- 
pened in its budget affairs in 1939, two graphic charts have 
been prepared. Chart No. 1 gives a history of budget sup- 
port, month by month, during the year. Chart No. 2 utilizes 


the same data cumulatively, and provides a means of study- ~ 


ing the budget deficit. 

Chart No. 2 shows—as a spray calendar might tell a hor- 
ticulturist—the seasons in which budget blight grows. This 
malady had two seasons in the Synod of Ohio in 1939: the first, 
post - Christmas, 
and the second, 
post - Easter. In []_ 
both instances 
there was an 
antidote. 

Lent halted 
the post-Christ- 
mas blight, and 
brought about a 
trend toward re- 
covery. Lent was 
followed by an 
event that to 
many congrega- 
tions was cli- 
mactic—the an- 
nual convention 
of synod. Since 
in earlier years 
the annual convention was coincident with the closing of the 
synodical year, many congregations followed a long-estab- 
lished habit. They tried to get in all the money possible by 
the time the convention opened. 

Then in June the second season of blight began—the 
post-Easter slump—aggravated by summer weather, by the 
urge for travel, and by the vacation period. The deficit 
accumulated rapidly until summer was past. 

Chart No. 1 depicts the last month’s effort on the part of 

congregations to make up for what they had failed to do 
in the preceding eleven months. The budget support for 
December is twice what it should have been—and was not— 
during any of the other months of the year. 
, On this point, Chart No. 2 suggests something that seems 
well worth further investigation. This chart shows that the 
deficit at the close of the year was almost exactly the same 
in amount as at the close of August. The synod’s end-of- 
the-year deficit was its end-of-the-summer deficit. Belatedly, 
but nevertheless realistically, the synod in December wiped 
out the deficits for September, October and November. 

The ideal is, of course, no deficit for any month of the 
year. But we can hardly expect to reach that ideal in a 
single step, particularly when that step would involve the 
reactions of more than 50,000 individuals in 275 congrega- 
tions. But something very helpful toward that end could 
be accomplished were it possible to come to the post-Easter 
season with no budget deficit—or, to put it another way, if 
the total of giving for the first four months of the year were 
not less than the total of giving for the last four months. 

Once that could be accomplished, something might then 
be done about the four mid-year months. And if the prob- 
lem could be solved by thirds of the year, solving it in terms 
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* Reporting in THe LurHeran of February 7, 1940, on apportionment 
receipts from all synods, Treasurer E. Clarence Miller credited the 
Synod of Ohio with remitting 80 per cent of its 1939 apportionment. 
This, for the purpose of his record, is correct, but it included the full 
remittance of the Synod of Ohio on 1939 apportionment, $92,629, plus 
age remitted for 1938 after the close of Treasurer Miller’s record for 

year. 
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nonths would seem to be merely a matter of detail.’ 
t not true that at present we put most of the emphasis 
benevolences into the last four months of the year? 
t is the season for the Every Member Visitation. That 
y not explain everything about the last four months of 
9 in the Synod of Ohio, but it was.an important factor. 
Ve can hardly expect to expand the period of the Every 
Member Visitation to such an extent that whatever stimulus 
to benevolences is now given by it in the final four months 
of the year will be given to the earlier eight months. No 
ne, of course, would wish to make of Epiphany and Lent 
Ls duplicate of the season of the Every Member Visitation. 
_ There is, however, one feature of the Every Member 
"Visitation that need not be confined to the last four months 
of. the year. In the Every Member Visitation there is an 
~ emphasis upon the fact that all Christians share in a mission, 
_ divinely authorized, and directed toward the spiritual well- 
eing of all of mankind. That emphasis is not, and certainly 
not be, neglected in any other season of the year. But 
io it always sufficiently emphatic? 

The ultimate cure for budget blight may lie in that 
“direction 


THE PEACE OF GOD 


By George Edwin Rines 
“My peace I give unto you.” John 14: 27. 


How rare and rich a Gift is this 

Of which the Risen Master speaks! 

How well He knows that what the world 

Can neither give nor take away— 

The precious Peace of God— 

Is needed by His followers in the Way! 
He is our Peace. 


O troubled soul, burdened with many cares 
Of mortal life—canst thou not learn of Him? 
He would not leave thee comfortless, 
But clothe thee with the strength of God; 
Imparting to thy spirit promised Peace, 
To nurture and sustain thy hidden life— 

And guide thy feet! 


He knows the hardness of the Narrow Way; 

The same He trod with gladness and with joy; 

He knows the sorrow and anguish of the soul; 

His soul was burdened even unto death! 

Be not afraid, but come with grateful heart; 

His Presence will o’ershadow thee, and give 
Peace past understanding! 


IMMORTALITY 
By John D. M. Brown, Litt.D., Muhlenberg College 


*Tis men who say that death ends all and brings 
To dark oblivion the radiance of youth, 

And hides beneath forgetful earth the truth 

Of age, and buries birds with broken wings; 
But in this world of ever-changing things 

That seem to leave forevermore untold 

Their tale of hope and love in voiceless mold 
There still are life’s eternal whisperings; 

The silver stars in their appointed round 

Across the silent sky, the lovely rose 

Whose beauty comes from out the buried ground, 
The love that suffers long, the faith that knows 
No failure, these outlast expiring breath 

And prove that life is ever lord of death. 


/ 
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FATHER WEBER 


WutIte serving in his first pastorate the pastor had a 
member in his congregation who was called “Father 
Weber.” He had come to Kansas from Missouri and had 
a large family, all of whom were members of the Lutheran 
Church. By hard work and frugal living he had accumu- 
lated some money; not a large amount. He was a regular 
subscriber to the official church paper. Whenever he read 
in it that a new mission had been organized and was build- 
ing a church he always made it a point to send a con- 
tribution. It was said that there was scarcely a mission 
church that had been built in which he did not have an 
investment. Although nearly eighty years of age and unable 
to hear one word of the service or sermon because of the 
condition of his hearing, yet he seldom or never missed 
a service. On one ovcasion while visiting in his home we: 
said to him, “Father Weber, why is it that though you: 
cannot hear a word of the sermon and service you regularly 
attend the services?” He replied, “Although I cannot hear,. 
God has wonderfully blessed me in the services and then,, 
too, I must be an example to others and show by my 
presence that I place a high value upon the church and! 
her services.” 

Christian men and women, what real value do yau place 
on the church and her services? Our Lord instituted the 
church. The Apostle Paul called upon Christians not to 
forget “the assembling of themselves together, as the cus- 
tom of some is.” If you remain away from the services 
Sunday after Sunday, do you think that is well pleasing 
to your Lord and Saviour? Do you think such absence 
helps the cause of Christ? Do you believe that if others 
were to follow your example it would result in the com- 
mon good? Even though you do believe you might get 
more good by staying at home reading a book, listening 
to a sermon over the radio that you may enjoy better than 
the one preached by your pastor, or do something more 
convenient to yourself, do you think it fair? Now, do you? 
Really wouldn’t it be better to follow the example of 
Father Weber?—St. Paul’s Bulletin, Wichita, Kansas, E. E. 
Stauffer, pastor. 


MORE THAN HOPE 


“Wer have some of us heard sermons at Easter which dwell 
vaguely on the hope of immortality and hardly mention the 
name of Jesus. And there is something to be said for such 
addresses. For without this hope life has no meaning; it 
ends in a nadir of nothingness. Can we suppose that God is 
constantly establishing intelligent connection between-Him- 
self and the universe, and then continually destroying this 
sensitive bond by the perpetual destruction of the person- 
alities through which the bond is established? That would 
mean that we are living in a moral madhouse. 

“Because ‘This pleasing hope, this fond desire, this long- 
ing after immortality’ helps many sad souls, we would not 
refuse the comfort that hope holds. But Easter is not a 
festival of hope; it is a festival of certainty. ‘Now is Christ 
risen from the dead and become the firstfruits of them that 
slept.’ We do not argue; we know. Only three months ago, 
all the world was keeping Christmas. But many who kept 
it gave the story of Jesus little place in their thoughts save 
as a lovely poem. Let us see that Easter means everything 
if it proclaims the victory of the Victim of Good Friday. 

“Victory—yes. Make Jesus Christ everything, and vic- 
tory over sin and peace after strife will make Easter a fes- 
tival, a victorious festival, not alone of hope but of certainty. 
But the victory was won on Good Friday. Easter only pro- 
claims it in terms every man can understand.” 

—The Living Church. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


A sTOoRY we enjoy telling if there is the slightest excuse 
for so doing relates to an elderly lady who happened to 
come into one of our Lutheran churches at the moment the 
congregation rose for prayer. She said audibly but politely, 
“You need not all have risen to give me a seat.” It is our 
guess that the spirit of her response proved her to possess 
an amiable and appreciative disposition. 


RETURNS OF ACCESSIONS 

On our desk postmarked March 14 are three “reports on 
accessions” from Pastors H. F. Muffley, Gloucester City, 
N. J.; M. H. Stettler, Reading, Pa.; and Titus R. Scholl, 
Philadelphia, Pa. On the following day (March 15) Pastors 
R. C. Miller, Lyon Station, Pa.; William U. and H. M. 
Kistler, Pennsburg, Pa.; and N. E. Miller, Phoenixville, Pa., 
gave Uncle Sam’s mail service the honor of reporting for 
their parishes. The number of additions in each parish will 
appear in the first tabulation. We content ourselves at this 
time with the comment that 160 new entries have been made 
in church records and that this is an encouraging example 
of promptness, which we recommend as meriting the similar 
action by the ministers who have been similarly at work 
in the 2,789 parishes that constitute the U. L. C. A. in the 
United States and Canada. THe LuTHERAN notes in our 
“1940 Year Book” that Puerto Rico has thirteen and the 
Virgin Islands five congregations. They are hereby requested 
to tell us of accessions to their numbers in a twelve-month 
period equal to the year ending Easter, March 24, 1940. The 
Board of Foreign Missions will bring to the whole church 
a commendable and welcome bit of news by announcing 
through THe LuTHEeRAN the gains in members that have 
followed the ministry of U. L. C. A. missionaries in India, 
Africa, Japan, China, Argentina, and British Guiana. The 
encouragement of additions to the list of confessors is sought 
in asking the congregations’ pastors to give this information 
annually. It is a way of witnessing. 


THE “YOUNGER SET” 


In company with every other Lutheran who was physically 
able and spiritually competent, we were in our regular 
place for the service on Palm Sunday. It was Confirmation 
Day and the connection between our Lord’s public entry 
into Jerusalem and the presence at the altar of young peo- 
ple is unescapable if the Gospel lesson is that chosen for 
the day. The pastor’s sermon caught attention when he 
bade us older folk think back to the time of our confirma- 
tion. For some of us the journey via memory can be con- 
veniently measured by decades as well as by years. But 
one’s pastor comes promptly to mind and one or more who 
were of our class of confirmands. In the same group of 
occurrences one remembers his first communion, or rather 
the feeling of awe that characterized kneeling for the first 
time in company with others and listening to the solemn 
words that were first spoken by our Lord in that Upper 
Room in faraway Palestine. Truly “the thoughts of youth 
are long, long thoughts.” 

The amount of attention which is bestowed on the young 
people of this year challenges thought, partly because so 
much is asserted about disasters possible, probable, or in- 
evitable. This in itself is not a form of pessimism. Both 
the church and the community owe consideration for the 
immature, if only because there are so many of them. 

If you have not recently “examined the record” of the 
U. L. C. A. on this part of our membership, the figures 
found in our “1940 Year Book” will not discourage you. 
You will read in the line of totals (page 46) that we have 
3,852 Sunday schools. There are only ten more congrega- 
tions. In this teaching branch of our activities as a church 


over 664,000 are enrolled as pupils. Officers and teachers, 
the Home Department, and Cradle Roll are in addition to 
that number which is about two-fifths of the entire baptized 
membership of the United Lutheran Church. (In 1930 the 
proportion of the population between the ages of five and 
twenty-four was roughly two-fifths.) 

The number of persons received into U. L. C. A. con- 
gregations by confirmation in the year reported in our “1940 
Year Book” was approximately 37,000. Our total confirmed 
membership is 1,173,000. The ratios do not greatly vary 
from year to year, so that it can be said that about three 
per cent of the members of the entire church are newly 
confirmed. But in ten years, say from ages fourteen to 
twenty-four, about one-third of the whole U. L. C. A. has 
been received by the rite of confirmation. In sixteen years 
(fourteen to thirty) half of the confirmed membership has 
been provided. 

While the thoroughness of instruction in the catechism 
is often subjected to criticism, it is nowhere entirely 
neglected and the great majority of the pastors of the 
United Lutheran Church give weekly lessons in the cate- 
chism during four to six months prior to Palm Sunday. 
The slight inroads made upon our denomination by “mod- 
ernist” influences are explained by this instruction to the 
young. It is to the further credit of American subscription 
to the doctrines set forth in Luther’s Small Catechism that 
our teachers are constantly striving to improve the methods 
of preparing the youth of the church by introducing the 
best methods of instruction and more and more of our pas- 
tors conduct two or even three years of study. And while 
we are on the subject, we add the information that the 
number of children enrolled in our Sunday schools is re- 
ported as increasing. We could draw several deductions 
from that fact and some day we shall do so. 


AS TO WAR 


WE have in common with our fellow believers everywhere 
anxiety lest “real war” should be waged between the Allies 
and Germany, and we agree with the most ardent defend- 
ers of negotiations at a peace table. As has already been 
said, the resort to armed forces cannot possibly be ad- 
vantageous to any party in the struggle. Even the winner 
loses. And just now we are very gloomy. Devastated Fin- 
land is engaged in such a reconstruction of its resources as 
will enable it to carry on as a nation following the capture 
of territory, the destruction of property, and the discour- 
agements of defeat. Mission workers who have accepted 
Christianity find themselves deprived of support because 
money and supplies cannot cross war zones where the 
sponsors of faith in Christ are engaged in deadly conflicts. 
And almost daily the press and the radio bring threats from 
Europe about the inauguration of such intensively con- 
ducted warfare that will destroy civilians by the tens of 
thousands and maim and cripple many times the number 
of the slain. 

Of the Finnish people ninety-eight per cent are Lu- 
therans. Of the other Scandinavian countries slightly less 
than that proportion are our fellow believers. Of the French 
living along the Western Front a considerable part are 
Alsatian Lutherans, and in Germany are not only the most 
cherished shrines of our origin as a denomination but there 
many millions of our community of believers are citizens. 
How deeply we of the Lutheran Church regret this resump- 
tion of hostilities: how eagerly we long for the return of 
peace: how futile we know continuance and therefore ex- 
tension of the struggle must be—all these should be patent 
to anyone who will use intelligence rather than feeling in 
considering the issues that are involved. 


The intimate relationships of Lutherans in America, in 
sandinavia, and in Central Europe warrant THE LUTHERAN 
expressing caution relative to the formation of hatreds. 


Once more one is told of atrocities; each side declares that 


the other is guilty of acts of inhumanity such as only 


saddists and demons would perform. Our own contacts 


with these stories (they concern cruelties of equal base- 
ness performed by both sides) have not been by way of a 


reputable press. They are heard in conversations: they 


usually begin with the sentence, “So-and-so wrote his uncle 
(living in an American place) of the horrible outrage per- 
petrated by the Poles on the Germans or by the Germans 
on the Poles.” 

Those of us who were deceived in 1917 and 1918 are wary 
of a second dose of lies. We know how our American gen- 
eral defined war in 1864 and we realize that more powerful 
weapons mean a greater spread of deadly missiles. But the 
idea that the people on one side are all imbued with gentle 
humanitarianism while those on the other are once removed 
from the brutal beasts of the jungle is quite untenable. 

We know of what we write when we recall artificially 
developed prejudices of 1917 and 1918. We thought of them 
early this month when we read a communication from a 
Lutheran bishop in Germany. It was addressed to brethren 
not living in Germany and it referred to the fact that half 
of our clergymen are “at the front” as soldiers, not as chap- 
lains. He wrote of the anxieties of the people at home while 
the men were involved in military service. Quite obviously 
they prefer civilian activities to warfare. But also they 
believe their country has that for whose preservation their 
government dares demand their service as soldiers. We 
need to remember that point of view when we think of them. 

And those not involved in actual warfare but contemplat- 
ing the restrictions induced by those who are among com- 
batants should evaluate citizenship. It is not an empty 
sentiment. 


FEELING RATHER THAN REASONING 

In March we listened with great interest to a brief but 
very stimulating address by Miss Elizabeth F. Johnson, 
head of the Baldwin School for Girls at Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
She set up the principle that our feelings relative to the 
status of individuals in America’s social structure have not 
been subjected to the adjustments demanded by our now 
complex and complicated way of life. “There is a lag,” she 
said, “by which an emotion has survived its proper place’; 
lag being a term drawn from mechanical operations. 

“We still have the idea,” she explained, “that anyone who 
is mentally willing and physically able to work can make a 
place for himself in our industrial economy that will supply 
him with support, at least enough to lift him above the 
necessity of seeking aid.” How true that observation is 
becomes apparent to pastors and others who form intimate 
and confidential contacts with those who are “too proud to 
accept charity.” One hears them say, “I would rather die 
than become an object of charity,” and more frequently 
than speaks well of our good will toward our neighbors one 
detects a scornful attitude toward the victims of economic 
misfortune. 

Miss Johnson’s conclusion, as we interpreted her words, 
is that, if there ever was a time when self-support and even 
economic progress could be expected by all who lived 
honestly and industriously, that happy era has passed on. 
The existent unemployment, while it first engulfs those 
least well equipped to meet the competition of the times, is 
in the larger way the product of conditions which are not 
individually caused and cannot be individually cured. The 
use of machinery, the surplus of crops, and the contribu- 
tions of vast populations whom modern transportation brings 


- into the situation, and the power of world-wide economic 


organizations—all these make the individual less competent 
to deal with the adversaries of his self-determination. He 
cannot easily emigrate. Hunger prompts social unrest and 
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develops revolutionary leadership. Government counters for 
self-protection by demanding group and national relief. 

Miss Johnson’s address did not last more than five min- 
utes, and it argued in behalf of a single plea: the subjection 
of society to reasoning about the facts that confront us and 
the relegation to the past of the “feeling” about individual 
independence, which may have worked once. We suspect 
that she does not emphasize in the Baldwin School for Girls 
the once highly respected advice to young men given by 
Horace Greely. At any rate, her thesis has repeatedly 
knocked at our mental front door since we first heard it. 
Now we ask your consideration of its implications. 


A Christian Practice 

We lack the technical training that is the possession of 
our accepted authorities in industry, but we venture the 
assertion that Christianity’s social principles are on the side 
of Miss Johnson’s claim. The tenets of our faith are indi- 
vidually discerned and propagated, but their fruitful prac- 
tice is effective by group articulations and a moderate degree 
of social organization. Those who have studied church his- 
tory will recall that the deeper impressions made on com- 
munities and philosophies in the century after Paul’s mis- 
sionary visitations are connected with meetings. The people 
came together to pray and learn and testify. It is germane 
to our subject to remark that while the Sacrament of the 
Altar is the individualized application of the grace of for- 
giveness of sin, it is normally applied at a meeting. The 
whole system of Christianity, as it passed from the lips of 
the messengers to whom our Lord committed it, took visible 
form in congregations of people. That the converts became 
capable persons when confronted with the obligations of 
their times and cultures; that they could stoutly resist 
oppression and if necessary die for their convictions were 
significant to those outside, but the believers themselves 
thought and acted in terms of the company of Christians. 
Recognition of the “household of the faith” was the com- 
panion of self-interest. 

Individualism is admitted basic to Christianity in both 
tenets and practice. It is the starting point. It can be com- 
pared to the home base of a pilgrimage, an expedition, a 
social development. When the train is prepared to leave 
New York for Chicago, it requires only a certain length of 
track, a certain supply of fuel, and certain definitely as- 
signed personnel. But to reach Chicago this particular train 
must have the co-operation of a great system wherein gov- 
ernment, construction, patronage, and the subordination of 
particular activities are required. A resemblance to this 
dependence on others of similar faith and purpose exists 
among us as Christians. Normally we cannot perform our 
duties in isolation. 

This means that neither poverty nor riches, neither ignor- 
ance nor culture, justifies the idea of John Doe that he can 
easily make his pilgrimage to the better world without the 
closest possible hook-up with brethren in the faith. 


YOUR VOCATION 


St. Pretrer’s pedagogy is right up to date. Our public 
school educators are never tired of stressing the necessity 
of deciding on a vocation. They want the young people to 
decide what line they like before leaving junior high school. 
After discovering the line of least resistance—that is, the 
thing easiest to be done, and most to the pupil’s liking— 
make that their vocation. We have kept the word but let 
its meaning leak out. St. Peter used it for what it meant— 
voco, to call. He advised that we follow the call; and it is 
God Who calls. That will not always lead us along the 
easiest line. On the contrary, St. Paul insists that this way 
will often be rough and hard. But it is the hard road and 
the steep hill that makes the strong traveler. Better take 
the hard way, which is the right way. 

—Dr. Ernest R. McCauley. 
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THE “HOME (CIRCLE 


THE HAPPY-LOOKING 
EASTER HAT 


By Ida J. Thurston 


“Ox, yes, I bought my suit last week,” 
said Kathleen of the straight, shining black 
hair. “It’s the loveliest shade of gray!” 

“I haven’t a new suit, but my hat is the 
swaggerest thing you ever saw!” And 
Peggy, the friendliest young saleswoman 
at the ribbon counter, tucked in an im- 
pertinent yellow curl that had strayed out 
of the little knot at the nape of her neck. 

Sally Harper, listening in silence to the 
gay luncheon chatter about her, smiled 
back at Peggy. Sally was new, and felt 
shy among the crowd of self-possessed 
young saleswomen, but she had taken a 
liking to Peggy. 

“She’s the prettiest thing!” Sally told 
herself, quite unaware of the charm of her 
own demurely smooth brown hair and very 
wistful, very blue eyes. 

“T have a Steibel hat,” announced a third 
girl with an air of superiority. 

“Oh, Jean, however could you?” and 
“Why, you can’t get the plainest Steibel 
under fifteen dollars,” exclaimed two girls 
in one breath. 

“But what is money for if not to spend?” 
returned Jean with evident complacency. 

“Well, you don’t have any board to pay,” 
remarked another girl. “If I lived at home 
maybe I could have a Steibel hat too.” 

“T live at home,” a tall, thin girl said 
dryly. “But I have to help pay the bills. 
With a sick father and three kid brothers 
scuffing out their shoes you don’t get any 
Steibel hats.” 

“Hard luck, Fan,’ Jean commented in 
an indifferent tone, and turned with a 
shrug to the slim new girl. “Here’s Sally, 
as quiet as a mouse,” she said. “I suppose 
she’s going to surprise us with something 
awfully smart for Easter. How about it, 
Sally?” 

“Oh, no!” Sally drew back in dismay. 
“Oh, no, I haven’t anything new.” Then 
she added hastily, “You know I haven’t 
been working long—only two weeks.” 

“That’s so,” Peggy chimed in. “Sally 
hasn’t had a payday yet. But it won’t be 
long till you have one, Sally. You'll be 
paid before Easter, all right.” 

Then the brief nooning was over and 
the girls hurried back to the ribbon 
counter. Peggy’s hand was gripping Sally’s 
arm in an intimate way as they scurried 
along, and the friendly clutch was com- 
forting to Sally. She had an unreasonably 
sore longing for a new Easter hat. 

“Not a swagger one like Peggy’s,” she 
told herself with a rueful little grin. “Td 
not expect to be dashing. But my old hat 
is so sad and saggy. Everyone needs a 
happy-looking hat on Easter.” 

She was glad to reach the counter and 
plunge into work once more. If you kept 
busy you would forget that the tan felt 
hat you had worn all winter was taking 
on a smoke-streaked look and that the 
right-hand brim drooped spiritlessly. 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


“HEAR, MY PEOPLE, AND I WILL 
TESTIFY UNTO THEE, O ISRAEL, IF 
THOU WILT HEARKEN UNTO ME. 
SING ALOUD UNTO GOD, OUR 
STRENGTH; MAKE A JOYFUL NOISE 
UNTO THE GOD OF JACOB.” 


O sing with exaltation; 
Sing to the Lord, rejoice! 
And in His congregation 
Shout with triumphant voice! 
For, lo, at God’s right hand 
Is Christ in glory seated; 
With death and hell defeated 
As Victor He doth stand. 


Since Christ, our Lord, is living 
We never more shall die; 
To God the glory giving 
We rise to Him on high; 
Though chastened we may be, 
And to our graves be taken, 
We unto life shall waken 
And live eternally. 


Christ is the sure foundation 
The builders did reject; 
But He for our salvation 
Is precious and elect, 
And made the cornerstone, 
On which the Church is founded; 
This marvel now is sounded, 
The work of God alone. 


To Thee, O Christ, be glory, 
Who camest in His name! 
Thy people sing the story 
Thy praises to proclaim; 
We thank Thee and adore, 
O Christ our Lord and Saviour; 
Thy grace and boundless favor 
Stand fast forevermore. 
—A. E. Arrebo, 1623. 


The long afternoon came at last to an 
end. It was a bleak March day, with a 
cold, searching wind, and when Sally left 
the store at six o'clock she found the 
ground covered with the slush left by 
snow flurries. Big wet flakes were drifting 
down, melting as they settled on her 
brown tweed coat and old tan hat. But, 
disagreeable as the weather was, she went 
three blocks out of her way to look in 
the window ‘of a little shop where Easter 
hats were displayed, marked at prices 
from five to twenty dollars. There was one 
that she had seen there two nights ago 
marked ten dollars, a demure, rough brown 
straw, with an unexpectedly jaunty little 
cockade of brown and orange feathers. 

She stood in front of the window, gazing 
longingly at the hat, while the white flakes 
fell silently about her. She did want that 
hat so much. Jimmy Penfield had asked 
her to go to church with him on Easter 
morning, and how could she go and wear 
her old tan felt hat when all the other girls 
would be wearing their fresh Easter 
things? Jimmy would be ashamed of her. 

Yet how could she buy that brown straw 
with its happy little cockade when she 


was getting only fifteen dollars a week and 
it took so much for board and room? She 
wouldn’t have anything left for an emer- 
gency if she bought that hat. 

“Good-by,” she said to the brown hat, 
making it a little bow. “You’re a good 
hat, but you can’t go with me.” And she 
walked swiftly on to her boarding house. 

Easter was only two weeks off, and the 
girls at the ribbon counter had little leisure 
now. Sally Harper was almost feverishly 
eager to make a good record. She was 
quick and alert, and tried hard to please 
her customers, to be patient and polite 
even when customers forgot to be either. 

“You let them impose upon you,” Jean 
said. “Catch me doing that! If customers 
can’t be civil, I just keep ’em waiting till 
I’m good and ready.” 

“It’s sort of fun to smoothe them down,” 
Sally protested shyly. 

“What a lot of fun you'll have tomor- 
row!” laughed Peggy, who had been listen- 
ing. “Saturday customers take no end of 
smoothing.” 

Saturday of that week was the busiest 
day Sally had seen at the ribbon counter. 
Customers stood two or three deep before 
it much of the time, and it was impossible 
to keep the ribbons in order on the 
shelves. The counter was piled with them 
and littered with the long strips of white 
paper with which they were wound. The 
floor behind the counter was covered with 
the long paper strips, and they caught the 
feet of the girls as they moved from place 
to place; but there was no time for anyone 
to stop and gather them up. Tall, anxious- 
faced Fan frowned and scolded about it 
under her breath as she stood beside Sally. 

“We'll have to stay after six and clear 
up all this trash and put the ribbons in 
order,’ she grumbled, “and I’m almost 
dead on my feet now.” 

“Tll do your share,” Sally volunteered, 
as she measured off three yards of blue 
ribbon for a belated customer. 

Fan’s grim face softened a bit. “Thank 


you,” she said. “You’re a good little thing. 


But they'll make us all stay and help.” 

And she was right. The order came a 
moment later for all the girls to stay till 
their department was in order. The girls 
groaned, but the work didn’t take long, for 
they were deft and quick. 

Suddenly Sally, sweeping off the last of 
the long strips of paper from one end of 
the counter, caught sight of a bit of green 
slipped partly under a tray of odds and 
ends of ribbon. Picking it up, she saw that 
it was a closely folded ten-dollar bank- 
note. She gave an amazed little gasp, then, 
almost instinctively, she picked it up with 
shaking fingers and slipped it into her 
blouse. 

As she hurried toward home a little later 
her cheeks were flaming and her heart full 
of exultant joy. Under the tumult a warn- 
ing voice kept whispering, whispering; but 
Sally wouldn’t listen to it. No, that ten 
dollars was hers, unless the owner should 
call for it. She would wait one week— 
that was long enough, surely. If no one 


it was hers to use, and she would use it 
© buy that brown straw hat. She stamped 
up the boarding house steps defiantly. 
_After that Sally’s very blue eyes searched 
‘Snkiney every face that came before 
counter, and always her ears were 
_ strained for a voice demanding lost money, 
hut no such demand came. And when the 
week was ended she went to the little 
shop to buy her brown hat with its gay 
_ eockade. But when she looked into the 
- window she gave a little gasp—the hat was 
gone! Hurrying into the store, she asked 
if it were sold. 
“Oh, yes, I know which one you mean,’ 
the young saleswoman said, after see 
_had described it. “Yes, that one’s sold, but 
4 ut guess we can get another like it for you. 
_ Must you have it before Easter?” 
“Oh, yes!” Sally cried. 
“Well, I'll see.” The girl went away and 
_ came back. § in a few minutes smiling. “We 
re can get it for you,” she said, “but you'll 
have to come for it yourself Saturday 
- evening. We can’t agree to send home 
any more hats before Easter.” 
Sally drew a long breath of relief. “Oh, 
_ I don’t mind coming for it—not a bit,” she 
_ declared, and went out with glowing 
- cheeks. 
“Jimmy will like that hat!” she confided 
under her breath to the world at large. 
But slowly her satisfaction began to 
lessen and that warning whispering began 
again. “That money isn’t yours—it isn’t 
yours,” the whisper said over and over. 
“Tt is mine. If I didn’t have it the com- 
pany would. Does it belong to the com- 
pany any more than it does to me? It is 
mine,” Sally declared miserably to her 
own heart. 
Yet when she had reached her room she 
pulled off the old tan felt and looked at it 
reflectively. It certainly was a sad hat. 
Even if she could clean it, she couldn’t 
brace up that drooping brim. 
“I couldn’t wear that—I couldn’t!” she 
flung at the persistent whisper. 
She had nearly reached the store the 
next morning when somebody overtook 
her—somebody with clear gray eyes that 
looked straight into her blue ones with a 
friendliness that warmed her lonely heart. 
It was Jimmy Penfield, whom she had 
known ever since she had begun to go to 
school in the little village where they both 
used to live. It was Jimmy who had se- 
cured a place for her at Cross & Gaynor’s, 
where he himself was a rising young 
salesman. 


(To be concluded next week) 
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THE LITTLE THORNS 


Grant us, O Lord, the grace to bear 
The little pricking thorn; 

The hasty word that seems unfair; 

The twang of truths well worn; 

The jest that makes our weakness plain; 
The darling plan o’erturned; 

The careless touch upon our pain; 

The slight we have not earned; 

The rasp of care, dear Lord, today; 
Lest all these fretting things 

_ Make needless grief, oh, give us, pray, 
_ The heart that trusts and sings.—Sel. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


EASTER TIME IN THE 
JUNGLES 


By E. H. East 


Tue jungle! Who said, “Here nature 
manifested herself in a garment of friend- 
ship, not in the armor of one girt up for 
battle”? 

Ah, the jungle has only too truly the 
fateful gloom of that “black” Friday of 
two thousand years ago, for the terror of 
death reigns in the “shadows full of living 
things, moving silently, themselves like 
shadows between the trees, slinking under 
the bushes and peering through the leaves.” 

It is its “Easter Sunday” aspect, how- 
ever, that one who has witnessed it cher- 
ishes above all the other wonderful spec- 
tacles in the world. 

Imagine yourself, first of all, making 
your way through acres and acres of Eas- 
ter lilies, a man’s height, in full bloom! 
What a contrast when you remember how 
carefully nursed along were the few 
stunted Easter lilies that adorned the 
church altars and rails, and for which no 
mean price had been paid. 

The steady glow of the sun, directly 
overhead, as it necessarily must be in the 
Tropic of Cancer, is unmerciful in its 
brightness and warmth at this time of the 
year, but to temper its fierceness our at- 
tention is subtly directed from personal 
discomfort to the glorious scene of the 
jungle at its best. Flowering trees catch 
the eye by their flaming colors of scarlet, 
orange, red, yellow, while their neighbors, 
the evergreens, not to be outdone, allow 
the exquisite blossoms of orchids to wind 
themselves around the branches, giving the 
effect of delicate, colored lacework on a 
background of green. Birds and butter- 
flies of enormous size and _ interesting 
shapes vie with the blossoms in painting 
the countryside with splashes of color; the 
shimmering greens on the backs of the 
trogons contrast oddly with their pink and 
white under side; countless noisy, slender 
parakeets, with their blossom-tipped 
heads and long, graduated tails, carry their 
share of the brilliant color scheme of 
greens, yellows, reds, and blues. Then 
there are the lordly peacocks and pheas- 
ants, with their indescribably lovely, 
iridescent heads, necks, and plumage, 
glinting and shimmering like jewels in the 
sunlight. 

But the feathered folk of those matted 
forest regions are not all Beau Brummels 
or Queen Elizabeths of the ruff, for along 
comes the clergyman wearing his solemn 
“mourning” coat in the form of a drongo, 
that seldom is seen in anything but black 
and a deeply forked tail; next we sight a 
hornbill, wearing the popular half-mourn- 
ing of the Occident. How heavily and 
slowly he flies, making a great stir in the 
air with the flap, flap, flapping of his wings. 
The enormous woodpeckers, with their 
chisel-like bills, most surely represent our 
builders of homes with their incessant 
drilling and drilling into the bark and 
wood of trees; their coloring is cosmo- 
politan enough—party-colored, black, 
white, brown, green, yellow, orange, red. 
Our interest was rudely shifted from these 
partly inarticulate denizens to the chal- 
lenging shouts of the rollicking hoolocks 
(baboons), which so resounded through 
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the valley as to make one believe there 
were thousands of them about. Monkeys, 
in fashionable pearl-gray attire, joined in 
the chorus with hilarity, playing tag with 
one another among the trees and swing- 
ing from branch to branch in a perfect 
frenzy of madness. With comical abrupt- 
ness they would stop to peer at us with 
an intent, impertinent curiosity unmatched 
anywhere. They did not pelt us with nuts, 
however; they merely got busy cracking 
them to eat while taking this respite from 
their energetic play. 

Ever so often a peculiar bark could be 
heard above the general hubbub of 
shrieks, shouts, squawks, and whistles; the 
alert, nervous form of a barking deer 
would then dart across the trail and dis- 
appear in the depths of the forest. 

Of lions, tigers, and elephants? Contrary 
to popular ideas in the West, all jungle- 
land is not “simply swarming” with these 
lordly beasts. It is true one may be awak- 
ened at night to stare into the face of a 
tiger sniffing at one’s ear; it is true that 
lions, tigers, wild elephants, black leop- 
ards, and panthers roam ceaselessly through 
the densest sections of forestland, but in 
this section of “wild Burma” even the 
rhinoceros is becoming rare. 

What brief survey of jungle life would 
be complete without mentioning poisonous 
snakes, reptiles, pythons, insects of all 
sizes and colors? These are mankind’s 
greatest enemies and the hardest to fight. 
It is estimated that about two hundred 
thousand people die annually of snake- 
bites alone. Poisonous insects are equally 
distressing. 

But again the glad, happy atmosphere 
of joyous life overshadows the fact of 
death as truly as did that happy resur- 
rection Easter morn nearly two milleniums 
ago; but it is the human element in the 
jungle which attests to the power of that 
resurrected life. Here the result of the 
preaching of the gospel stands out with 
peculiar emphasis and certainty. Why? 
Because few tribes are more degraded and 
savage than the head-hunters of the Chin 
hills. Five long years had we to work 
patiently, ceaselessly, before we finally 
subdued in a measure their ferocity and 
vengeful tactics. 

They once had a tradition of Pa-lo, the 
fatherless, born of a virgin, who lived and 
did marvelous deeds, who sinned not, 
drank no strong drink, who never mar- 
ried, was killed, rose again from the dead, 
and went to heaven, from whence he will 
come some time——Young People. 


SMILES 


He: “Honestly, now, do you women like 
egotistical men as well as the other kind?” 
She: “What other kind?” 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


“REJUVENATING THE Broom. When a broom 
becomes decidedly lopsided and short, most 
people throw it away. One merchant in 
town does not. He evens up the wearing 
edge, cuts the strings from the upper part 
of the straw, and he then has a flexible 
broom which will sweep almost like a new 
one. The plan is worth money. Do not 
dip the broom into water.” 
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THE LUTHERAN 


THE CONTINUING TASK 


Jesus Assigns Christians a Long-time, Far-reaching Work 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Matthew 28: 16-20; Acts 1: 6-12. Sunday School Lesson for March 31 


Jesus said, “It is finished,” but that did 
not leave His followers with nothing to 
do. His finished work made our work pos- 
sible and necessary. He could send His 
followers forth to work because His work 
was done. Their work was to teach and 
preach; but they could have done neither 
without His finished work to declare and 
explain. It is “whatsoever I have com- 
manded you” that puts exacting limits on 
what Christians have to say about Jesus. 
Missionaries are thus circumscribed. Their 
message must be concerning Christ. But 
this circumscription is not a handicap. It 
really gives direction to an intensified, 
authorized message that meets humanity’s 
spiritual need. This assigned work was not 
to be finished quickly. It could not be 
stopped until “the uttermost part of the 
earth” had been evangelized. Twenty cen- 
turies have not made “the great commis- 
sion” out of date. Missionary work con- 
tinues, and plenty of the earth is still our 
missionary field. 


To Teach All Nations 


It was some place up in Galilee, prob- 
ably just an ordinary spot in “a moun- 
tain.” But it became important, yes vital, 
for Christianity, when Jesus there gave 
His disciples authority and commission and 
command to teach all nations. Without 
that command the story of Jesus would 
have stopped with His ascension; at least 
we have no hint that it would have been 
carried on in any other way. There was 
something ambitious, if not ridiculous, 
about this commission. A few ordinary 
men given the world as their respon- 
sibility, to set up a school that would reach 
the uttermost part of the earth—how 
absurd it all seemed! Any geographer or 
explorer or school man would have called 
Jesus a fanatic and His plan either a fraud 
or a wild delusion. To teach all nations, 
and only this little group of unlearned, 
inexperienced, untraveled men to do it! 

We know how serious the matter was, 
and with what confidence Jesus entrusted 
this far-reaching work to His disciples. 
Back of it was the eternal plan of divine 
love for saving a sinful world. The plan 
culminated in Jesus’ work, and depended 
on what His followers would do in mak- 
ing it known. When Jesus gave them the 
whole world for their field only He knew 
what His words signified. Often we won- 
der if He then realized how many, many 
centuries it would take to give the Gospel 
to “every creature.’ We wonder if He 
even guessed that the twentieth century 
would see nations in the throes of war— 
nations that enjoy the knowledge of the 
Gospel and are called Christian. 

Jesus put His authority back of the 
command, an authority indisputable in 
heaven and in earth. He acknowledged 
that further He could not go; the rest 
must be done by them. On His followers 
He must depend for letting the world know 
the purpose and plan of God’s love. There 


were to be teaching and baptizing. When 
properly instructed, the pupils in this ever- 
extending school were to be baptized “in 
the name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Spirit.” The teaching was 
to continue, looking to a practical use of 
what Jesus had already commanded the 
disciples. As long as His followers were 
engaged in this assigned work they could 
be sure of His companionship. This great 
promise, “Lo, I am with you alway,” was 
only for His followers, and for them when 
they were going about the work of making 
Him known. 


Plan for Missions 


This work of telling the Gospel to the 
ends of the world was not to be a hap- 
hazard affair. It had a plan to be carried 
out. It was the process whereby His king- 
dom would come and His will would be 
done. There was no short, easy cut to 
“restore the kingdom of Israel.” Jesus did 
not intend to do this by any miracle. He 
would restore the kingdom by using them 
as His agents. He was sending them out 
as apostles, missionaries. Their work was 
missions. It was too big and too hard a 
work for them to do in their own power. 
Not once were they to speculate about 
dates and seasons when it could be said 
that the kingdom was established. Only 
the Father knew when it would be. 

The date of it was no concern of theirs. 
It was for them to obey the command, to 
fulfill the commission; but when and as 
they were filled with the power of the Holy 
Spirit. This was the intimate link-up be- 
tween willing, usable men and almighty 
power. This was the tie-up between divine 
authority and the servants of Christ own- 
ing that authority and working under it. 
The plan for missions was made by Christ. 
Its basic principles were clear. The power 
is from God; the missionaries are instru- 


ments operating because’ filled with this - 


power. Jesus made no other plan; He in- 
tended it to be an adequate plan. To seek 
to improve it is foolish, for it still is the 
best that God could devise. There must 
be the power of the Holy Spirit, and there 
must be the persons filled by Him. Added 
to these “musts” there is another; there 
must be willingness to be used by the 
Holy Spirit, or even He can accomplish 
nothing. 

The outreach of missions is orderly, 
thorough. The procedure was to be pro- 
gressive, missing no place at all, until the 
uttermost parts of the earth were touched 
with the Gospel. The start was at home 
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in Jerusalem. Out through the country of 
Judea they were to go telling the story 
of Jesus. Samaria was not to be slighted, 
even though it was a place despised by 
Jews. The out and beyond, as far as the 
earth was known—missions were for. all 
the world, and these few apostles were 
held responsible for starting missions on 
their way. 


Jesus Ascended 


Then Jesus left them. He put them in 
position to test His promise and prove their 
faith. His miraculous departure was not 
allowed to throw them into despair or 
turmoil. Heavenly messengers caught their 
attention and gave them assurance about 
Jesus’ return to the earth, giving no hint 
as to when He would come again. They 
last saw Jesus as a cloud concealed Him 
from view. Naturally they stood gazing 
at the spot where He had been seen for 
the last time. The angels told them that 
gazing time was over and going time had 
come. So back to Jerusalem, a short jour- 
ney from Olivet, the place of Jesus’ ascen- 
sion, went these apostles, bent on remem- 
bering what Jesus had told them about 
their work and His order that they wait 
for the power of the Holy Spirit before 
they began the work of apostles. 


ANOTHER DICTATOR 


Mucu is written and said about dictators. 
By vote, by revolution, by assassination, 
and by other means all dictators may be 
set aside, their power reduced to zero and 
their names be made but a memory. But 
there is a dictator that always gets its way; 
it reaches ultimately every individual; no 
one ever has, and no one ever will, escape 
this dictator whose name is death. 

This dictator has no announced date for 
taking what it claims. The only certainty 
about it is the uncertainty of when and 
how and where it will come, and the in- 
disputable fact that its coming is certain. 
Even if “death takes a holiday” it returns 
to exact what we call life from every child 
of the race. We talk about lowering the 
mortality rate, about lengthening the aver- 
age life of people, about preventive and 
curative medicine, but all the while the 
dictator waits the opportune second to step 
in and stop heart beats and end earthly 
life. This seems to be an unfair situation 
for us to put up with; but there is no way 
of changing it. No human plan has been, 
or ever can be, devised to depose death, 
the dictator, from its throne. 

Yet death has been conquered; it has 
only one Conqueror. Paradoxical as it 
seems, Jesus entered the human race and 
lived a human life, but possessed a power 
that could overcome death, could defy the 
dictator’s claim and power to retain. Jesus 
faced death in others, broke its power, and 
let life return to bodies from which death 
had driven it. He faced death Himself, 
seeming to welcome its coming and hasten- 
ing His yielding to it. On the cross Jesus 
dictated to death when it would take pos- 
session of His body. Then He ordered 
death out of His body, becoming the con- 
troller of death. His promise stands that 
we too shall live after death has entered 
our bodies. By His resurrection we too 
become dictators to death. 
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HANDBOOKS OF THE 
CHURCH 


THE CATECHISM 
Lesson: II Timothy 1: 13 


LurHer had the gift of teaching. He 
knew how to take difficult truths and make 
them understood by the common people 
as well as by the scholars. His lectures 
and sermons prove this gift. Sometimes 
we think that the theologians who fol- 
lowed him have undone much of his work 
by taking simple truths and making them 
difficult. In Luther’s “Table Talks” he 
used commonplace illustrations to prove 
his points, as though he were talking to 
peasants rather than to young men of edu- 
cation. Clarity of thought followed by 
simplicity of expression marks the truly 
great teacher. 

That a man could have published a text- 
book in 1529 that could be used with sat- 
isfaction in 1940 is almost a miracle. Yet 


_ Luther’s Small Catechism is the textbook 


used in preparation for confirmation in all 
the Lutheran churches of the world. This 
is because it attempted to be no more than 
an exposition of the truth of the Gospel. 
Its timeless qualities are therefore one 
with the eternity of the Word. No won- 
der it has been translated into every 


_ known language. No wonder that it finds 


itself mumbered among the fundamental 
documents of the Lutheran confessions. 

In America it has distinguished Lu- 
theranism wherever it has been unadulter- 
ated by error. We may remember that it 
was the first book translated into the lan- 
guage of the American Indians. John 
Campanius, a Swedish pastor, published 
it in 1646. The first edition published in 
America in the German language was in 
1744, and in 1749 the first English edition 
appeared from the famous printing house 
of Benjamin Franklin. Since then num- 
berless editions have appeared, some with 
additional helps for teachers and students 
and others containing only the original 
catechism as Luther prepared it. 


The Occasion for the Catechism 


Catechisms were not the invention of 
Luther. The question and answer method 
had been used from the time of the earliest 
schoolmasters. Catechisms in religion had 
appeared at various times from the hands 
of some of the church fathers. Luther 
had access to some of these. The need for 
a catechism came with force upon Luther’s 
mind after a visitation of the churches. 
He found such widespread ignorance of 
simple Bible truth that he felt something 
had to be done. Luther wrote: “The 
lamentable, miserable need that I saw 
when I visited the parishes has induced me 
to compose this summary of Christian 
doctrine in short, easy form. Good 
heavens! how little the people, and even 
the pastors, know!” The Catechism was 
‘Luther’s answer to this need. 

There are two Catechisms—the Large 
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and the Small. Some students believe that 
the Large Catechism is simply an expan- 
sion of the Small Catechism. The fact that 
there is reference to the Large Catechism 
in the introduction to the Small Catechism 
would lead to the conclusion that the Large 
Catechism was written first, and that may- 
be Luther over-wrote for his first pur- 
pose, and made a digest from the Large 
Catechism for general use. The facts are 
that he had distributed the Small Cate- 
chism on wall charts before the Large 
Catechism was written. But when the 
Small Catechism was published in book 
form the other had already appeared. 

Indeed Luther intended to write two 
catechisms, the one, more advanced, for 
the pastors and sextons; the second, for 
use by the fathers of families in their 
homes. How far we have come from his 
intention in our day when the catechism 
is seldom used outside of the pastor’s class 
in preparation for confirmation! 


The Contents 


From the franslation in The Lutheran 
Catechist by the late Dr. G. H. Gerberding, 
let us see what Luther himself says of his 
Catechism: 

“This Catechism is truly the Bible of the 
laity, wherein is contained the entire doc- 
trine necessary to be known by every 
Christian for salvation: 

First, the Ten Commandments of God, 
the doctrine of doctrines by which the will 
of God is known, what God would have 
us do and what is wanting in us. 

Second, the Apostles’ Creed, the history 
of histories, or the highest history, where- 
in are delivered to us the wonderful 
works of God from the beginning; how we 
and all creatures are created by God, how 
all are redeemed by the Son of God, how 
we are also received and sanctified by the 
Holy Ghost and collected together to be 
a people of God, and have the remission 
of sins and everlasting salvation. 

Third, the Lord’s Prayer, the prayer of 
prayers, the highest prayer which the 
highest Master taught, wherein are in- 
cluded all temporal and spiritual blessings 
and the strongest comforts in all tempta- 
tions and troubles and in the hour of 
death. 

Fourth, the blessed Sacraments, the 
ceremonies of ceremonies, which God Him- 
self has instituted and ordained, and there- 
in assured us of His grace.” 


A Tribute 


One of the finest tributes to the Cate- 
chism comes from one of our own Amer- 
ican theologians of a former generation, 
Dr. C. P. Krauth: 

“The Catechism is a thread through the 
labyrinth of divine wonders. Persons often 
get confused; but if they will hold on to 
this Catechism it will lead them through 
without being lost. It is often called the 
‘little Bible’ and the ‘Bible of the laity’ 
because it presents the plain and simple 
doctrines of the Holy Book in its own 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JoHN TraAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


words. Pearls strung are easily carried, 
unstrung they are easily lost. The Cate- 
chism is a string of Bible pearls. The or- 
der of arrangement is the Historical, the 
Law, Faith, Prayer, Sacrament of Bap- 
tism and all crowned with the Lord’s Sup- 
per—just as God worked them out and 
fixed them in history.” 


The Order of the Catechism 


While Dr. Krauth laid emphasis on the 
order in which the various parts of the 
Catechism appear, Luther did not attach 
a like importance to the order. In his ser- 
mons and other writings he is never care- 
ful to begin with the Ten Commandments 
when listing the five parts. It is of interest 
to note that one of our modern catechists, 
Dr. O. Fred Nolde, rearranges the order 
as follows: Baptism, The Lord’s Prayer, 
The Apostles’ Creed, The Ten Command- 
ments, The Lord’s Supper. This plan at- 
tempts to follow the order of the child’s 
own experience. This experience begins 
with Baptism and the knowledge of a 
father-child relationship with God. 

Either order may be used with satis- 
faction so long as it is clear that there is 
a plan for helping the child to secure a 
vital Christian faith. It is a testimony to 
Luther’s art as a catechistthat the basic 
parts of his “little Bible” remain alive and 
life-giving in our times. 

Dr. Preserved Smith notes the following 
characteristics of the Catechism. They 
offer additional explanation for the fact 
that the Catechism is still in use. 1. There 
was no systematic dogma set forth, no 
technical terms, no debate. 2. There was 
no attack upon the Roman Church, or upon 
other Protestants who disagreed with Lu- 
ther. 3. It makes use of simple and un- 
derstandable language, avoiding the old, 
stiff forms of theology. 

Luther succeeded in lifting the average 
of intelligence in the church of his day 
with his little Catechism. To quote from 
one of his own letters: “Now the tender 
youth of both sexes are growing up so 
well instructed in the Catechism and in 
the Bible that it does my heart good to 
see how the boys and girls can pray and 
believe and speak more of God and Christ 
than formerly any religious foundation, 
cloister, or school could or yet can.” And 
with all our misuse of the Catechism in 
the Lutheran Church we could match our 
people against those of any church on the 
basis of the knowledge of the way of sal- 
vation. In securing this result our cate- 
chetical method and Luther’s Small Cate- 
chism may take large credit. 

* % * + 


To Leavers: Topic date, April 7. Exten- 
sive use has been made of “The Lutheran 
Catechist,” by Gerberding, in preparing 
this topic. A word quiz might be used in 
connection with this topic. Take words 
like Redemption, Sanctification, etc., from 
the Catechism and see how well they can 
be defined. Next topic, “Handbooks of the 
Church—The Augsburg Confession.” 
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THE NAZARENE 


An Analysis and Appraisal* by Carroll J. 
Rockey, D.D. 


Lives of Christ, in whatever form, ap- 
pear but seldom. Certainly a life of Christ 
written by a Jewish novelist is a rarity! 
That is precisely what this book is—in 
fictional form. At the outset this reviewer 
would emphasize heavily that no reader 
will ever properly understand or gauge 
this book unless he keeps in mind con- 
stantly that it was written by a Jew in 
Yiddish for Jewish circles. The book is a 
remarkable work, and the author has tre- 
mendous erudition. But its theological 
potentialities emphatically are not ours! 

The proper names throughout the book 
are all Jewish, and this fact will discon- 
cert many readers. Bethany is Bet Kini; 
Bethphage is Bet Paga; Gethsemane is Gat 
Shemen; Capernaum is K’far Nahum; 
Mary Magdalene is Miriam of Migdal; 
Salome is Sulamith; John is Jochanan; 
Judas Iscariot is Judah Ish Kirioth; 
Caiaphas the High Priest is Joseph Kaifa, 
and Annanas, his father-in-law, is Hanan; 
Barabbas is Bar Abba; Nicodemus is 
Nicodemon; Jesus is Jeshua. 


The Book’s Setting 


The first scenes of the book are laid in 
Warsaw, Poland. A scholarly old noble- 
man, Pan Viadomsky, of doubtful char- 
acter and frightfully ugly disposition, a 
Roman Catholic writer, lecturer, and 
biblical archaeologist who in earlier life 
had made many extended explorations in 
Asiatic countries, advertises for a young 
Hebrew scholar to aid in deciphering 
ancient documents. The author responds, 
is engaged, endures all the vilifications 
and vituperations of the impossible Viad- 
omsky against the Jews, works without 
pay, and remains faithful throughout be- 
cause of the documents and the immense 
learning of the horrid old professor. But 
he is dumbfounded when old Viadomsky 
immediately turns dual personality and 
maintains that he is Cornelius the Ciliarch, 
Hegemon of Jerusalem, commander of the 
Roman cohorts under Pontius Pilate, di- 
rector of the crucifixion, and insists upon 
being addressed only as Hegemon. They 
decipher a document which turns out to 
be the Memoirs of Judas Iscariot! So fas- 
cinated does the young Jew become in the 
course of time that he, too, turns dual 
personality and becomes Jochanan, a Jew- 
ish youth of Palestine who studies for the 
Rabbinate under Rabbi Nicodemus. There- 
after the book proceeds as the narratives 
of Hegemon, Judas, and Jochanan. 

All three of them heard Jeshua the Naz- 
areth Rabbi at different times, and Judas, 
though really a disciple of Rabbi Nico- 
demus, followed the Nazareth Rabbi for 
an extended period. One is persuaded that 
sixty per cent of Jesus’ discourses as re- 
corded in the Gospels must be given in this 
book. The author takes liberties with 
some of them, but despite his liberties he 


* The character of this book and the frequent 
references to it by careful readers led us to 
request an extended comment upon it. Eb. 


By Sholem Asch. Translated from the Yiddish 
by Maurice Samuel. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. 1939. Pages 698. Price, $2.75. Book-of- 
the-Month for November. 
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uses no rough hand. The spirit of the 
book is reverent and fine-grained to the 
last degree. But we discover that Judas 
was not the one who criticized the Mag- 
dalene for wasting high-priced ointment 
on Jesus. Nor was he greedy or am- 
bitious. He was a somewhat unstable, 
wild-eyed enthusiast, raving impatiently 
over the delayed coming of the Messiah. 


The Burning Question! 

When would Messiah come? This was 
the one great burning question among the 
Jews! Who and what was Messiah? This 
was the one overtowering question ever 
foremost in the minds of the Romans! 
Hegemon Cornelius testifies that the Naz- 
areth Rabbi had a remarkably magnetic 
personality. He is described in the same 
terms through the mouths of Judas and 
young Jochanan. Hegemon admits that 
had it not been for his own hard Roman 
training he would have fallen into the net 
himself! Judas did fall into it, and finally 
betrayed the identity of the Nazareth 
Rabbi to expedite the sufferings of Mes- 
siah and hurry along the redemption of 
Israel from the hated Roman yoke! In the 
Nazareth home Mary tells Judas that as a 
youth the Nazareth Rabbi had been a 
problem child, disputing and opposing the 
officers of the synagogue, consorting with 
the poor and the downtrodden, later utter- 
ing harsh words against the rich, and 
finally, as he continued to change with the 
years, muttering to himself in his booth 
on the house roof at night and being an- 
swered with strange voices! Worried by 
the strange rumors coming down from 
Galilee, uneasy from the Roman dread of 
all Messiahs, Hegemon Cornelius turned 
detective and shadowed the Nazareth 
Rabbi. Hegemon finally labeled him as a 
dangerous seditionist, and because of his 
tremendous magnetism, his sound reason- 
ings, and his meek humility, as the most 
dangerous seditionist of them all! Hege- 
mon could cope with the huge, rough- 
fisted Barabbas on the latter’s own terms 
but not with the intangibles of a Mes- 
sianic pietist. 

Rabbi Nicodemus was on the fence for 
some time regarding the Nazareth Rabbi. 
But after a two weeks’ spying tour in the 
north he came back to Jerusalem with a 
clear mind. He gave the Nazareth Rabbi 
loyal, unstinted support, and his final judg- 
ment is the high spot in the book: “Judah 
(Judas), is it not possible that your Rabbi 
has come for the Gentiles?” “For the Gen- 
tiles!” cried Judah in despair. “(Yes.) ... 
For the peoples of the world, for those 
who are born only in the flesh and not in 
the spirit. He has been sent to bring them 
close to our Father in heaven. Now I un- 
derstand certain words . . . ‘shepherd of 
many sheep,’ ‘in my father’s house are 
many mansions.’ The light broke on me. 
He has been appointed the prophet to the 
nations . . .to open their eyes to the great 
light of the One God. But not unto us 
has he been sent. Unto them! Leave him, 
Judah!” 

The Nazareth Rabbi alienated the ortho- 
dox Jerusalem Jews by advising to render 
unto Caesar the things which were Caesar’s 
and stating that the temple would be de- 
stroyed. Messiah would never say such 
things! The first was treason against 
Abraham and God; the second meant the 
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destruction of the people and the faith! 
His cleansing of the temple doomed him 
with the Sadducean High Priests whose 
traffic and gain he assailed. Pontius Pilate 
had been inflamed to ugly hate against him 
through the reports of Hegemon and the 
turbulent Jewish insurrections under the 
numerous Messiahs. Rabbi Nicodemus 
championed his cause but he was doomed 
beyond hope. The poor favored him but 
all the powers were against him. 


An Appraisal 


The major blame for his sad death is 
laid to the Romans: “Let Pilate be the 
sign.” The remaining blame is laid on the 
Sadducean High Priests. Even the Ger-' 
mans come in for some blame in executing 
the orders! For it is represented that 
brutal German barbarians, who were the 
terror of the Jews, performed the actual 
crucifixion; Hermanus, a devilish German, 
scourged the Nazareth Rabbi in Pilate’s 
Hall, beat him unmercifully on the way 
to the Place of Skulls, and drove the nails 
fiendishly! The nearest possible approach 
this reviewer can find relating to the 
presence of German hired soldiers in Pal- 
estine is that from Josephus B. J. I-XX— 
3: “He also made a present of 400 Galls 
(Galatians) as a guard for his body, which 
they had been to Cleopatra before.” Lack- 
ing more substantial verification the allu- 
sion of the author seems far-fetched and 
gratuitous to say the least! The wealthy 
Joseph Arimathea, thorough-going Hellen- 
ist and ardent disciple of Greek culture, 
bribes Pilate for the body, and Rabbi 
Nicodemus helps him embalm and bury it. 

The book is not easy or rapid reading. 
But it is so intensely interesting, so vivid 
and picturesque, that one cannot lay it 
down. It pictures the Palestine of Jesus’ 
day more realistically than this reviewer 
has ever seen it done. It can be read with 
rich profit by all pastors and by the in- 
telligent laity. As indicated previously, it 
is not always true to the Gospel narra- 
tive. There was “a tradition in our fam- 
ilies” that Joseph and Mary were de- 
scended from David. The attitudes of 
Hegemon and Pilate are directly opposite 
to those of the Centurion, who said: 
“Truly, this was the Son of God,” and the 
Procurator, who repeatedly said: “I find 
no fault in him at all.” The Nazareth 
Rabbi and the Jerusalem Pharisees, we 
are told, agreed upon the first and great 
commandment and the second like unto it; 
they parted only “on the matter of the 
method by which to reach this goal.” 

The book is clever. The only descrip- 
tions derogatory to the Jewish nation are 
those directed against the Sadducean 
priestly hiararchy and the am-ha’aretz, 
the vulgar, unwashed ignorant “man-of- 
the-earth” who appears in considerable 
numbers at times, especially from the re- 
mote deserts and the northern hills. By 
mere positive presentation we have a peo- 
ple characterized by their righteousness, 
their resignations, their deep piety and 
their unswerving loyalty to God. The 
handling of the characters and the mate- 
rial is masterful. The final ending is beau- 
tifully pathetic. As old Pan Viadomsky 
dies repentant, Jewish flowers from the 
Jewish cemetery are laid by his Jewish 
friend upon the stilled heart of him who 
was brutally bitter against the Jews. 
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PENSIONS 


Dear Lurueran: . 


THE present movement towards a con- 


_ tributory plan for pensions seems to have 
started at the 1934 convention of the 


United Lutheran Church. The Board of 
Ministerial, Pensions and Relief at that 
convention suggested that the Executive 
Board study and report concerning the 
actuarial plan of pensions. This was 
amended as follows: 

“That the Board of Ministerial Pensions 


_ and Relief be instructed to make the study 


and to report a plan at the next conven- 
tion.” 

At the 1936 convention a plan was pre- 
sented and the following action taken 

it: 

“1. That the plan be referred to a spe- 
cial committee to be appointed by the 
President, with the advice of the Executive 
Board, for consideration and report at the 
next convention. 

“2. And, that the officers of constituent 
synods be asked to ascertain meanwhile 
what proportion of their churches would 
co-operate in this or some similar plan.” 

A detailed plan was presented to the 
1938 convention in Baltimore and the min- 
utes record the following action: 

“Moved and carried that we refer the 
entire report back to the committee with 
instructions that it prepare a plan whereby 
there would be an equal payment to all.” 

With these three actions of three con- 
ventions of the Church before us, some 
conclusions are inescapable. We have here 
three progressive steps towards a contrib- 
utory plan. On each of the three occasions 
a contributory plan was accepted in prin- 
ciple, but minor changes were desired. In 
other words, the movement of the United 
Lutheran Church has been directly to- 
wards such a plan. How else can these 
actions be interpreted? 

In addition two of our large synods and 
part of a third large synod have taken 
action expressing a clear and definite de- 
sire for a contributory plan. 

In 1936 the United Synod of New York 
memorialized the United Lutheran Church 
to adopt a contributory plan. 

In 1938 the Danville, Lancaster, Phila- 
delphia, Reading and Wilkes-Barre Con- 
ferences of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania requested their synod to memorialize 
the United Lutheran Church, either to pro- 
vide a contributory plan through the 
Church, or request the Federal Govern- 
ment to include clergymen in the Social 
Security Act. Some conferences requested 
one method, some the other. 

The 1940 convention of the United Lu- 
theran Church will receive a memorial 
from the Central Pennsylvania Synod ask- 
ing it to adopt the plan proposed at Bal- 
timore with one change that does not af- 
fect the contributory feature. 

We do not find the record of any synod 
having memorialized the Church to adopt 
a voluntary plan. 

Here, then, is the record: three actions 
by three successive conventions of the 
United Lutheran Church, each a step 
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nearer a contributory plan; actions by 
three of the largest synods, in whole or 
part, asking for a contributory plan; and 
not a single synod asking for a voluntary 
plan. What more evidence is needed to 
show the sentiment of a large sector of 
the Church? 

We as pastors are told again and again 
to be loyal to the mandates of the Church. 
The Church has spoken three times on 
this question and, as a humble pastor, I 
am. willing to listen to her voice. 

L. G. SHANNON. 


I AND MINE 
(Continued from page 7) 


rather than to glory in the service to which 
His grace has called us. But when the 
bleeding heart of the Father is laid bare, 
when we have trod the winepress of Geth- 
semane with our Saviour and have been 
touched by the illimitable love of Cal- 
vary, when we view with horror the 
cesspool of our sin and find full and free 
forgiveness through the Crucified, when 
the new man rises from the ashes of our 
dead selves and we rejoice in the glorious 
righteousness and liberty and strength of 
the redeemed, then we are in a position 
to exercise the genuine stewardship of our 
calling. But remember that it is not the 
magnitude of the grace but the proportion 
of its inflow that determines all the issues 
of our life stewardship. Glad giving and 
ecstatic serving come only out of full re- 
ceiving. When we have supercharged our 
people with the whole incarnation glory, 
and when they have tasted the sweetness 
of the atonement, and have experienced 
the indwelling of the Christ, when the 
wilderness of their lives has been changed 
into a garden and they find a new heaven 
above and a new earth beneath, and the 
very faces of their fellowmen have been 
transfigured in the light of Him Who came 
for all men, when they have freely re- 
ceived, they cannot help but freely give. 


A Great Prayer 

Perhaps the best stewardship prayer is 
this: “Cause thy face to shine upon us,” 
and then “thy ways will be known upon 
earth, thy saving health among all nations.” 
And if the springs of giving are dried up, 
and there is no joy of service in a life, and 
the constant criticism is cried that religion 
is very costly, and that one pays more for 
it than it is worth, I’m not disposed to 
question its truth. For if one has received 
little, how can he be expected to give 
much? People who only move among the 
crowd about Christ, who stop short of 
touching the hem of His garment, who 
barely open the narrowest chink of their 
life to His healing power, cannot be ex- 
pected to lavish costly ointment at His 
feet. Only those give of their best who 
have been much healed and much for- 
given. And it is in vain that we press the 
claims of Christ on those who are not con- 
scious of the weighty burden of their debt 
to Him. What does a man care about the 
preaching of the gospel to others if it has 
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not brought the grace of God to him? “To 
what end this waste?” is the question of 
the Judas-heart as it sees the gifts of love 
and devotion and heroic sacrifice laid at 
the feet of Christ through His church. 

But one who has thus freely received 
must, by the very nature of the gospel, be 
brought to recognize the obligations im- 
posed on him, As the Lord tells us, we 
have received for the very purpose of 
giving. We who have received our light 
from Him Who is the Life, the Truth, and 
the Way, who are blessed with the true 
faith in the privileges of our great com- 
munion, dare we be heedless of His oft- 
expressed reason for setting us apart for 
these blessings, dare we forget our stew- 
ardship? Think you “the Lord blesses and 
keeps us” because we are the most attrac- 
tive of all earth’s children? One must 
needs be infatuated with his own vanity 
and self-conceit to reason thus. 

Ah no! When God’s grace came to us 
through His Word, and enlightened and 
regenerated our natures, it was not that 
He loved us beyond all others, but that by 
means of us all others might learn of His 
compassion and forgiveness. We have no 
absolute right to any Christian privilege 
and joy; there is no private property in 
God’s Kingdom. It is all a solemn and sig- 
nificant stewardship. We are not our own; 
our crucified Christ and risen Lord, our 
Christian truths and beliefs, our fond hopes 
and rich promises, they are not our own 
to hold and keep, but were given for a 
larger use. And there is not a needy soul 
in the vast sin-ridden world who might not 
truthfully say to us this day: “These things 
you hold are mine. God gave them to you 
to give to me. Will ‘a man rob God and his 
dying brother?” Ah, the responsibility of 
our stewardship is a weighty one, for that 
which we have received comprises the 
magnitude of our debt. 


The Disturbing Why 


As I think of how freely we have re- 
ceived from the hand of God—not only in 
spiritual privilege but also in countless 
other ways—the blessing of peace, citizen- 
ship in our great land of freedom and op- 
portunity, the manifold abundance in our 
rich and mighty nation—I am inclined to 
ask: “Why hath God dealt thus with us?” 
Was it that, like Babylon of old, “We 
should be given to pleasure, and dwell 
carelessly, and say in our hearts, I-am, and 
there is none beside me, and I shall be... 
forever”? Surely we have not been en- 
dowed in this way that we might grow fat 
and luxurious, and use our position for 
our own aggrandizement, or to puff our- 
selves up with pride. Have we not been 
favored beyond all others that we might, 
more than all others, be a beacon of light 
and a tower of strength amid the shifting 
sands of our weary age, that we might be 
a veritable broadcasting unit of the truth 
to the nations that sit in darkness, that we 
might play the Good Samaritan, gathering 
up the broken, bleeding bodies and using 
our means, and the means of grace, for 
their resuscitation and renewal? We are 
elected by all the signs of our day to carry 
the torch of Christianity in a war-dark- 
ened world. And, alas, if we deny our duty 
or turn away from our stewardship, or 
neglect it for baser and more selfish aims, 
our very religion will perish. 
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GUEST OF CALIFORNIA’S LUTHERANS 


Fred C. Wiegman, President of Carthage College, Charms and Informs 
With Vivid Descriptions 


In 1893, the Rev. C. F. Oehler, then pas- 
tor of St. John’s Lutheran Church in Sac- 
ramento wrote in The Lutheran Observer: 
“Here, in the beautiful and blessed state, 
the golden state; in this land where milk 
and honey flow, where the soft zephyrs 
breathe the fragrant odors of the orange 
blossom mixed with sweet perfumes from 
roses, tuberoses and the white-clad mag- 
nolia; the work of Christ is hard. It should 
not be so. For the Lord has blessed this 
coast in such a manner that a famine is 
almost impossible. The resources of the 
state are so manifold. With a great mass 
of our people the spiritual indifference is 
great. 

“The spring and summer and the autumn 
are so beautiful. No lightnings and no 
thunders remind the Californian of his 
God. Yes, the work is slow and uphill. 
A part of the population is as yet restless 
and drifting. Work is not plentiful for 
laborers. Nevertheless, we can say with 
grateful heart: ‘The Lord has blessed the 
Lutheran churches on the coast. The work 
of His servants, and the effort and support 
of the General Synod have not been in 
vain. Our churches on the coast are in a 
hopeful condition, and still more are sorely 
needed, for already many Lutherans have 
united with other denominations, whilst 
others will be lost to their faith unless 
restored.’ ” 

That was in 1893. February 11, 1940, I 
enjoyed a delightful and long visit with 
Pastor Oehler, now retired but still living 
in the shadow of the great church he 
helped build in Sacramento. Would he 
make any changes in that 1893 write-up? 
No, he would not alter a word; he would 
underscore what he had written. After 
almost fifty years, church work in Cali- 
fornia is still difficult. The mountains and 
the ocean still beckon. The zephyrs stil 
woo the restless heart. The perfumes still 
smother the conscience. Myriads of visitors 
attend services, but the stabilizing in- 
fluence of settled residences and sim- 
plification of interests has not yet made 
itself felt. California is in a state—in fact, 
is a state—of flux, expansion, enlarging 
interests, shifting scenes. The pattern is 
kaleidoscopic. Nothing makes a deep im- 
pression unless it is repeated. 


Rolls Call for Changes 


As a result, pastoral work is urgent. 
Calls must be made diligently. Mailing 
lists are in a constant state of correction. 
Accessions of today are the “address un- 
known” returns of tomorrow. Many church 
people are samplers, pursuing a round of 
church visitation, a sort of spiritual wan- 
derlust. Consequently, pastors learn to be 
publicists. They advertise, directly and in- 
directly, in an effort to impress their serv- 
ices more deeply upon the community 
mind than the distractions of the world. 
The pastor who is best known, the church 
which is most publicized, draw the crowds. 
Witness Aimee Semple McPherson, out 
Hollywood way, and Roy L. Smith in the 
downtown Los Angeles Methodist Church. 

The coast teems with sects, isms, and 


charlatans. They swarm like the shells on 
the beach. We rode along Hollywood, 
Sunset, and Wilshire boulevards with a 
retired C. & A. engineer from Peoria, IIL, 
(most of the Los Angeles population seems 
to be from Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, and 
Nebraska) and cast intrigued gazes at the 
signs announcing experts and services: 
mental therapists, psychic masseurs, dy- 
namic physicians, revealers of Divine wis- 
dom, mystics, phrenologists, face lifters, 
canine crematists, an unending host of 
them—and the engineer exclaimed: “Any- 
body with a good imagination should be 
able to make a living out here!” 

Follow the coastline north, the drum of 
wheels on steel beating a steady staccato 
against the rolling thunder of the booming 
surf, the green of the sea shimmering down 
the waves to lose itself in the milk-white 
foam hissing into the sand, the velvety 
hills smoothing into golden groves and 
white carpets of almond trees in full blos- 
som—and you reach San Francisco, and 
another world. Up here is Knob Hill, home 
of the rich, magnificent, impressive, and 
at its very foot is Chinatown, a chattery, 
serpentine labyrinth of streets, alleys, and 
by-ways. It is noon and school is out. A 
horde of smiling, laughing, shouting Orien- 
tals, hundreds of them, is loosed upon the 
street and sweeps you against the build- 
ings. You like their happiness; they know 
nothing of the race problems their elders 
have concocted. But you wonder what is 
going to become of them; where will they 
work? Are they destined to be cannon 
fodder, too? What is their faith, and who 
is evangelizing them? The last one streaks 
after the mob, and they are gone, to lunch 
—and to whatever the future has for them. 

A rain is falling—this is some of Cali- 
fornia’s “unusual” weather—and in a mo- 
ment you are soaked to the skin, but some- 
how not uncomfortable. Shortly you are 
at St. Mark’s, oldest Lutheran church of 
our fellowship on the coast. Young Pas- 
tor Oslund stepped from an assistancy un- 
der Dr. J. J. Raun (now on the faculty 
of Northwestern Seminary) into the fuil 
pastorate. The chaplain of Alcatraz fed- 
eral prison, “The Rock,” is preaching the 
Lenten sermon. Miss Jannette Larson is 
parish worker. The services are well at- 
tended and are followed by two organiza- 
tional study meetings, concluding with a 
joint assembly. 

The three other San Francisco pastors 
are the Revs. Herman Lucas, John R. 
Broyer and Henry F. Schmidt. Theirs are 
courageous congregations, valiantly facing 
the problems of transition from a tradi- 
tional linguistic policy to modern require- 
ments. They are cheerful gentlemen of 
the cloth, these three, and they are dis- 
playing commendable leadership. 


Across the Bay to Oakland 


South is the only direction in which San 
Franciscans may leave their city by land. 
We went east, across the bay to Oakland. 
Back of us the Golden Gate Bridge hung 
suspended against a rugged background 
of hills, the setting sun spilling a brilliant 
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gold over its scarlet spans. We recalled 
seeing in Forest Lawn Cemetery the crypt 
where lay the remains of the little Hebrew 
architect, Strauss, who designed and built 
the bridge. The guide had told us that in 
the engineering school Strauss, so di- 
minutive that his roommates joked about 
his size, had declared he would some day 
construct the biggest building in the world. 
The Golden Gate Bridge is the realization 
of that prediction, and it marked the end 
of Strauss’ life. Fittingly, we saw it in the 
light of dying day. 

Oakland has two United Lutheran 
churches, widely separated. First, with 
F. C. Pryor as pastor, is downtown. Here 
our Northern Conference pastors and lay- 
men met in the interest of Midland Col- 
lege and Western Theological Seminary. A 
cordial atmosphere had been provided by 
the pastor, and the cause of our school 
gained a warm reception. St. John’s, J. S. 
Herold pastor, is in the residence section. 
Dr. Herold has newly come from Ohio, 
where he was prominent in missionary 
work, and demonstrated again the truth of 
the value of experience in planting the 
church. 

St. Michael’s, in the vicinity of the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley, is ably 
pastored by one of the little giants of west- 
ern Lutheranism, Dr. E. A. Trabert, who, 
in his spare moments, supervises the trans- 
portation needs of synod, welcomes incom- 
ing representatives of the Church, and 
keeps in close personal touch with the pas- 
tors. Neighbor to Berkeley is Grace 
Church at Richmond, where one of Mid- 
land’s boys, Orval A. Awerkamp, is mak- 
ing good. Pastor Awerkamp represented 
Western Seminary at the installation of Dr. 
McGiffert as president of California’s ultra- 
liberal seminary Pacific School of Religion. 


In California’s Capital 


At Sacramento, Henry W. Opperman at 
St. John’s, and Clarence Crouser at First, 
ably promote the United Lutheran cause. 
St. John’s is the second oldest United Lu- 
theran Church in California, and Western 
Seminary’s alumnus Opperman, native 
Californian, is effectively building on Pas- 
tor Oehler’s foundations. Pastor Crouser 
has an enterprising, cordial group of 
young people. His antecedents are Lu- 
theran (his father is pastor at San Jose, 
and is one man whom we could not get to 
see, an omission we have promised to cor- 
rect when synod meets in his church), 
with a brief excursion into Presbyterian- 
ism. First Church has a considerable 
nucleus of devoted parishioners, affection- 
ately bound to their pastor. 

Down to Fresno, into the heart of the 
vineyard country. Much communion wine 
is produced here. Three churches com- 
prise our faith. St. Paul’s has Adam 
Schreiber; Wartburg, J. C. Bitter (who 
had suffered a loss in his family and was 
unable to meet with us in a small confer- 
ence); First, Robert Romeis. The majority 
of our people here have a German-Rus- 
sian background. Quite evidently their 
pastors understand them and are accom- 
plishing an effective work. M. H. Geissler 
drove through a downpour (perhaps we 
shouldn’t mention rain so candidly!) to 
join our group, and we delighted in meet- 
ing one who had served admirably in 
Nebraska’s congregation at Leigh. 
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Entrained, we passed through San Jose 


and regretted that pass restrictions would 


not allow us to stop off and make later 
connections. Both Pastors Meyer and 


'Crouser were excluded from our itinerary 


by the exigencies of railroad limitations. 


_ We shall see them, God willing, at synod. 


In Los Angeles 
The rain which had been falling for three 


. days (!) ceased as we headed into the 


new Union Station at Los Angeles. As we 
rode to the hotel, the words of Benjamin 
Ide Wheeler, carved into the stone of the 
new federal building, struck our eyes: “A 
people cannot have the consciousness of 
being self-governed, unless they attend to 
the things over against their own doors.” 

Our first appointment was at Santa 
Monica, in whose St. Paul’s we preached 
the morning sermon and attended an eve- 
ning reception. Pastor Holand has accom- 


‘plished a remarkable resurrection of a 


congregation which a few years ago was 
barred and bolted and under court closure. 
Fritz Noel, E. Anderson, and the pastor 
have been the moving triumvirate, now 
dwindled to two, for Mr. Anderson, the 
consecrated custodian of the property, has 
entered a heavenly mansion. 

That night we dashed across town to 
Pasadena, to whose Trinity Howard 
Anspach has recently come from Phoenix. 
Much-beloved by synod is its President 
Anspach. And Pasadena, with its beauti- 
fully appointed church and its well-knit 
congregation, has taken the new pastor to 
its heart. Pasadena is the wealthy suburb 
of Los Angeles. 

The Southern Conference met in First 
Church, whose pastor, Dr. Huber, has suf- 
fered a serious collapse. Mrs. Huber and 
daughter, Berta, are heroically holding the 
fort until some ray of hope can be seen. 
Here were met Wright of Alhambra, Bea- 
som of Glendale, Weaver of Huntington 
Park, Kohler of Bethany, Dorn of Holly- 
wood, Hoick of St. Mark’s, Spirer of North 
Hollywood, Miller of Redlands, Romeis of 
San Bernardino, and Ziegler, Maggart, 
Harter, Yerian, and Hillerman, Jr. and Sr. 
[Dr. Huber died soon after President Wieg- 
man’s visit. Eb.] 


Budgeted for Midland College 


Dr. Ziegler has already reported that 
meeting, in THe LurHeran of February 28. 
Had we written it ourselves, we could not 
more accurately have reported our re- 
marks. As a consequence of the meeting 
and the subsequent one of the Executive 
Committee at Berkeley, California Synod 
for the first time in Midland’s history will 
consider placing us on their annual budget. 
No words of ours could express the deep 
joy that was in our heart when we were 
given to realize that California Synod 
would be asked by the Executive Synod 
at the next meeting to sponsor Midland 
and Western as their own institution. God 
richly blessed our meeting with these 
brethren. We are still under the spell of it. 

Fleeting visits were had with several 
congregations and pastors, climaxed by the 
celebration of Pastor Dorn’s thirteenth an- 
niversary at Hollywood. Seriously handi- 
capped by lack of equipment, this con- 
gregation has made consistent progress, 
increasing 1,400 members in thirteen years. 
Dr. Maggart reminisced briefly and Dr. 
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Dorn reviewed the past at the service, at- 
tended by an overflow audience. Dr. Dorn 
is an organizer and a publicist. His con- 
gregation rates more space than any other 
Los Angeles group in proportion to mem- 
bership. The pastor is an indefatigable 
worker, pushing both himself and his staff 
at top speed. The organizations really 
function. Here, Sunday school and morn- 
ing worship are combined into a permanent 
service. But, like all the other California 
churches, Hollywood Lutheran suffers from 
Sunday excursions. Strenuous effort is de- 
manded to keep those front pews occupied. 
The city has come to notice with respect 
this wiry little worker who a half century 
ago came across the eastern ocean to set- 
tle in mid-continent, and thirteen years 
ago heeded the call of the western coast 
to “come over and help us.” Graduate of 
Midland and Western, he has no love 
greater than that for his church. 


Unexpected Slogans 

In the company of Pastor Hoick, we vis- 
ited the museums and Doheny Library of 
the University of California at Los Angeles. 
(Its initials of U. C. L. A. are, for obvious 
reasons, confusing!) With Pastor Kohler, 
we dined at Clifton’s restaurant, most 
unique of such establishments. Look at 
these slogans, prominently displayed: “We 
pray our humble service be measured not 
by gold but by the Golden Rule.” “Our 
guarantee shall always be Pay what you 
wish, and Dine Free unless delighted.” 
“Guests who do not wish to pay us a profit 
or to remove any other portion of our 
charges, may pay us what they wish.” 
“We are prone to favor in employing those 
who have high ideals, those who are fit- 
ting themselves to do Christian work, and 
those who are in any way physically 
handicapped.” Clifton’s has 600 employees 
and serves 5,000 meals daily. With Pastor 
Beasom, we attended a young people’s 
business conference, skirted Forest Lawn 
Memorial Park, and later spent several 
hours there. 

Lovely is the word for Forest Lawn, and 
reassuring. Brazza’s “Finding of Moses” 
fountain, the “Mystery of Life” statuary 
group ensconced in its own garden now, 
the Wee Kirk o’ the Heather, the Little 
Church of the Flowers, Thorvaldsen’s “The 
Christus” in God’s Garden, Jerace’s group 
“For of Such is the Kingdom,” the Tower 
of Legends, the Gazzeri statues called 
“Shrine of Love” and the great statue of 
“David”—all these are etched deeply into 
our memory of that visit. But more in- 
spiring than them all was “The Last Sup- 
per” window in the Mausoleum-Colum- 
barium, the awe-inspiring stained glass 
masterpiece dominating Memorial Terrace. 
To attempt to describe its fading beauties 
as the afternoon sun reluctantly darkens 
the figures, leaving the face of Jesus 
strangely separated from the gloom, would 
be a form of sacrilege. A hushed walk 
through the corridors and terraces, and you 
are beside the largest iron gates in the 
world, and there hangs a great plaque: 
The Builder’s Creed. “I believe in a happy 
Eternal Life. I believe, most of all, in a 
Christ that smiles, and loves you and me.” 
You depart, reassured that what the guide 
said is true: “Forest Lawn symbolizes not 
Death, but Eternal Life.” 

(To be concluded next week) 
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MAPLE LEAVES AND 
BEAVERS 


By the Rey. N. Willison, Litt.D. 


As with a King, so with his personal 
representative, the Governor-General: the 
person passes but the office cannot re- 
main unfilled. Since the death of His Ex- 
cellency, Lord Tweedsmuir, Canada has 
no Governor-General, but Chief Justice 
Duff of the Supreme Court officiates for 
the King as Administrator until a new 
appointment is made. That appointment is 
made by the King himself on the recom- 
mendation of his Canadian ministers. The 
British government as such has nothing 
to do with it. 

Canada was particularly fortunate in 
the selection of the late Lord Tweedsmuir. 
He was in every respect well fitted for his 
post. He was the son of a Presbyterian 
minister of modest station. By dint of 
great industry as a student he was able to 
make his way through the universities of 
Glasgow and Oxford, supporting himself 
on bursaries that his genius and labor en- 
abled him to win. Though he fitted him- 
self for the legal profession, he soon found 
his life work in literature, and the name 
of John Buchan became famous in the 
world of fiction and history. More than 
sixty outstanding volumes from his pen 
have been published. He served his sov- 
ereign in various capacities, and on his 
appointment as Governor-General of Can- 
ada he was raised to the British peerage. 
While in Canada he won the hearts of the 
people by his kindly interest in their wel- 
fare. He saw more of Canada than any 
Governor-General before him and he 
identified himself with Canadian life sin- 
cerely and happily. 


A Christian Leader 


It was my privilege to have a brief con- 
versation with him at the time of his last 
visit to Saskatoon. He inquired about the” 
divisions in the Lutheran Church, of which 
he had heard. In these days of opposition 
to the Christian Church in many high 
places we in the British Empire have rea- 
sons for profound gratitude to God that 
we have a King who professes to be and 
lives the life of a Christian. In this respect 
also Lord Tweedsmuir was a faithful rep- 
resentative of his sovereign. He was a 
member of the Church and held the office 
of elder in the congregation in Ottawa 
that he attended while in Canada. A fa- 
vorite hymn of his was sung at his funeral, 
“When I survey the wondrous cross.” The 
memorial services held all over Canada 
were sincere expressions of sorrow that a 
man of mighty intellect, democratic prin- 
ciples of government, unassuming and 
kindly presence, and genuine Christian 
faith had been removed from the highest 
office in the land at a time when Christian 
leaders are the dire need of the world. A 
prominent newspaper comments: “The 
quality which makes Lord Tweedsmuir’s 
brilliant life a noble lesson to us all is the 
firm, unchanging devotion to his duty— 
his duty to his country and to his fellow- 
men, and to God.” 

Canada is in the midst of a general elec- 
tion, and several parties and small groups 
are appealing for electoral support. Cam- 
paign material is quite interesting. On one 
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plank all candidates are agreed, and that 
is that the war must be energetically pros- 
ecuted. Criticism of the present govern- 
ment usually takes the form of complaints 
that the war effort so far has not been 
vigorous enough, but the reply to govern- 
ment leaders is that complete co-opera- 
tion with leaders in Europe has been 
given. We also had an election in the 
midst of the last great war, and one dif- 
ference between the two is very notice- 
able: the feverish excitement of that time 
is absent. The people are not plunging 
into any extremes of passion. In the mean- 
time it is: “Business as usual” in most 
departments of life. Travelers through 
Canada express surprise at finding so few 
signs of the existence of a war. Complete 
freedom of normal actions is permitted. 
Tourists may come and go as usual. Most 
noticeable, perhaps, are the various cam- 
paigns for special funds, such as the Red 
Cross, the Canadian Legion, Finnish Re- 
lief. Sentiment is almost unanimous in its 
wholehearted sympathy with Finland. One 
of our Lutheran ladies, canvassing with 
others from house to house, received from 
an utter stranger the sum of twenty dol- 
lars because he wanted to help the Finns. 


Dr. Wickey at Saskatoon 


Dr. Gould Wickey of the Board of Edu- 
cation spent two days in Saskatoon re- 
cently. It was his first visit since the plan 
of co-operation with the Norwegian Lu- 
theran Church had been put into opera- 
tion. He found almost a new faculty, the 
only link with the old being the president 
himself. For the Manitoba Synod two new 
men have succeeded those who died last 
year, and for the Norwegian Church two 
men, one being on part time only, have 
made a valuable contribution to the per- 
sonality resources from which all students 
may benefit. It is a common sense ar- 
rangement that marks a big forward step 
for the Lutheran Church in Canada. 

While Dr. Wickey was in the city he was 
given the opportunity to address a gath- 
ering of Lutheran students from the uni- 
versity, the Normal School and the col- 
legiates, as well as from the seminaries. 
Through the thoughtful and energetic ef- 
forts of Pastor Freitag of Trinity Church 
and a committee of seminary students, a 
banquet was arranged for in a downtown 
restaurant. All the Lutheran churches 
were represented, and a happy and profit- 
able evening followed. Surely, “There’s 
the sound of a going in the tops of the 
mulberry trees”! Men and women who 
are interested in the development of the 
Lutheran Church in this vast field surely 
cannot do better than place their invest- 
ments in the Kingdom here. Some are 
constantly doing it. One lady has con- 
tributed a very large part of our library, 
and during the past two years has made 
possible an endowment of $2,200 for library 
maintenance. Other friends have con- 
tributed valuable collections of books, so 
that we now have a very serviceable 
library. The endowment income is to pro- 
vide us with new books. Our drawback 
in the past has been that donations have 
been short of new publications. One friend 
has recently established the nucleus of a 
circulating library to be available to pas- 
tors as well as to the institution. These 
are new books. 
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In recent months we have been fortunate 
in other ways. Scholarships have been 
donated. During the past month $102 from 
one source was received for student aid. 
One family contributed a new professor’s 
desk for each of the three classrooms. A 
number of unusually large contributions 
for the Boarding Club have been received. 
And interest is growing. We want to im- 
prove the campus plant itself. We have 
no water system. All our water, for drink- 
ing and other purposes, has to be hauled 
about a mile. If we cannot get city water 
service out here—and it seems we cannot 
—sooner or later we shall have to estab- 
lish a central plant of our own. When we 
are ready for that development you will 
help us, kind reader, will you not? In the 
meantime kindly keep listening. 


MIDWEST MISCELLANIES 
By Martin Schroeder, D.D. 


Smoxkine embers were all that was left 
of their church when on Sunday morning, 
July 16, last year, members of the Rising 
City (Nebraska) Lutheran congregation 
arrived in town to worship at the ac- 
customed time and place. Fire of unde- 
termined origin had destroyed their 54- 
year-old frame church during the night. 
With several short crops in succession and 
another impending, consternation was 
great. But soon it gave way to hope 
when, instead of the regular hour of wor- 
ship, the council convened to make plans 
to keep the church work going. For a 
meeting place the schoolhouse was made 
available. Two weeks later the congrega- 
tion met to look over their assets. These 
were: (1) $4,000 insurance; (2) $3,000 
building fund (provided by far-sighted 
but now deceased members); (3) a con- 
fident and determined leadership; (4) 270 
hard-pressed, debt-ridden members; and 
(5) a combined will to get going. The en- 
suing instructions to the church council 
as building committee were very simple, 
(1) to build a new church; (2) that it be 
a substantial, modern structure of brick; 
and (3) that no debts were to be made on 
account of it. Solicitation produced an 
additional $1,200. 

It was not easy. In the country and 
small towns of the plains states money is 
scarce these days. When the committee 
approached the village blacksmith, he 
patted an empty pocket and made it plain 
there was no use. “Nothing here,” he said. 
Then, raising his elbow and making his 
bulging biceps wiggle, he continued, “but 
you are welcome to everything that is 
here.” Firm handshakes settled the bar- 
gain. Similar offers were made by the 
plumber, the painter and the tinner. Where 
cash was not available, good will and time 
and skill were offered and called a deal 
by the committee. An electrician for the 
wiring was found in the pastor, the Rev. 
Vance Baird himself. Serving once in that 
capacity, he had his license renewed, and 
another large saving was made. Hired 
labor was restricted to one expert con- 
struction supervisor, two bricklayers, a 
carpenter and a plasterer. All other work 
was donated—4,867 hours in all. Tractors, 
trucks, horses and farm tools of sundry 


kinds were brought into use by their skill- 
ful owners to the glory of God. 
The result is a simple but beautiful 


; house of God, a modification of the Eng- 


lish chapel type, fifty-five by thirty feet 
_ in size; a vestibule fourteen by twelve feet, 
with low-beamed ceiling and stained glass 
windows. Twelve haymows yielded enough 


_ well-seasoned walnut lumber, grown on 


their own farms, to outfit the entire chancel 
with altar, pulpit, lectern, railings and 
casings; local talent taking .care of the 
construction. The high and well-lighted 
basement is the result of much study to 
make the best use of available space for 
kitchen and furnace room. A self-support- 
ing ceiling eliminates obstructing pillars. 
Furnace and air-conditioning plant re- 
quired ten per cent of the total cost. Beau- 
tiful, practical and liturgical though the 
new church is, best of all is, in view of 
this remarkable piece of work, that the 
church council, co-operating with their 


_ pastor, kept within the limitations set by 


the congregation. They can now say, “We 
owe no man anything but to love one an- 
other.” 


New Church Dedicated 


Dedication services were held March 3 
with the entire community joining in the 
celebration. The morning hour of worship 
was marked as “Service of Opening the 
Church,” and Dr. J. C. Hershey, president 
of the Nebraska Synod, spoke on “Open 
Doors.” The “Service of Dedication” was 
held in the afternoon with Dr. C. B. Har- 
man of Grand Island, Nebr., as speaker, 
using for his theme, “Set Apart for God.” 
The evening turned into an hour of praise, 
at which the children provided the pro- 
gram and President F. C. Wiegman of 
Midland College, Fremont, Nebr., spoke 
on “Children and the Church.” 

The Rising City Lutherans and _ their 
community feel proud of their new church 
and the pastor who led them to achieve- 
ment. On the other hand, Pastor Baird 
must feel proud of his people, who placed 
full confidence in his leadership. Con- 
sidering that rural church work for a 
number of years has made exacting de- 
mands upon its ministry, Pastor Baird’s 
work must be credited as being a master- 
piece of courage and ingenuity. 


The Rev. Otto K. Oelke of Goliad, Tex., 
has accepted a call to become pastor of St. 
John’s Church, Lanham, Kan. He expects 
to take up his new duties May 1. 


Dean of Kansas City Pastors 


When a city pastor rates a two-column 
story in a metropolitan newspaper there 
must be something to it. Such is the case 
with Dr. Andreas Bard of St. Mark’s 
Church, Kansas City, Mo. The occasion 
was the thirtieth anniversary of the be- 
ginning of his work in this parish. Dr. 
Bard is a landmark of Lutheranism in 
these parts. Born the son of the head of 
the Lutheran state church in the grand 
duchy of Mecklenburg, he brought with 
him a rich inheritance for his place as 
author, poet and preacher of wide re- 
nown. Said the Kansas City Star, “The 
_many outstanding accomplishments of this 

pastor in religious, civic and literary fields 
have made Dr. Bard one of Kansas City’s 
outstanding citizens and St. Mark’s one 
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of the prominent churches of the city.” 
During ¢he great war especially, his voice 
was oil on troubled waters in exciting 
times. His patriotic addresses. dating from 
those days, have been gathered and pub- 
lished under the significant title, “Your 
Flag and My Flag.” Ordained in 1891, Dr. 
Bard is dean of the Kansas Synod pastors. 
He is now holding the office of synodical 
president. His pen and voice have never 
relaxed. 


Plans for Growth 


The January issue of The Parish Pulse, 
published in the interest of First Lutheran 
Church, South Sioux City, Nebr., by the 
pastor, the Rev. Louis H. de Freese, is 
the congregational report for 1939. Fifty 
adults and twenty children were added 
during the year, bringing the total net gain 
since he has been in this pastorate, since 
1936, from 509 to 695. Average church at- 
tendance has increased from an approx- 
imate 125 three years ago to 182 last year. 
A recent substantial acquisition by this 
congregation is the now abandoned church 
building of St. John’s German congrega- 
tion south of town. The material in the 
building will be used for either a par- 
sonage or parish hall. 


Dr. W. H. Greever, secretary of the 
United Lutheran Church, has just paid a 
visit to the banks of the Missouri, pre- 
paratory to the coming biennial conven- 
tion next fall in Omaha. While here he 
addressed the student body at Midland. 


The Rev. Alfred J. Beil, pastor of First 
Church, Topeka, Kan., has presented his 
congregation with an attractively executed 
mimeographed multicolored booklet con- 
taining his third annual report. The bap- 
tized membership has increased during 
the past year 31.8 per cent, and the com- 
muning membership 28 per cent over the 
previous year. An expert presentation of 
the church’s finances by Mr. Wayne 
Easterday shows a general upswing in the 
various treasuries, total receipts amount- 
ing to $7,018. The entire report reveals 
much progress and Christian efficiency. 


The annual Pastors’ and Students’ Con- 
ference under the auspices of the Western 
Theological Seminary, Fremont, Nebr., will 
be held April 4 and 5. 


Golden Jubilee 


Scherer Memorial Lutheran Congrega- 
tion, Chapman, Kan., the Rev. G. K. Myk- 
land pastor, recently observed the fiftieth 
anniversary of their organization with 
appropriate services in which remin- 
iscences were reflected in the pastor’s ser- 
mon on “Fifty Years in the Lord’s House.” 
Missionary J. F. Scherer came here in the 
late 80’s, and at Christmas 1889 the first 
church building was dedicated. Other pas- 
tors who served here were: H. A. Koogle, 
J. A. Lowe, Amos Sell, George Ritter, 
H. H. Hall, J. A. Dunlap, J. H. Fetteroff, 
I. B. Heisey, and since June 1926, G. K. 
Mykland. The total expenses during the 
first thirty-six years were $30,097, or an 
average of $836 annually. The total ex- 
pense for the last fourteen years was 
$47,557, including a new church building, 
or $3,397 yearly average. The church has 
accumulated an endowment fund of $2,650, 
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which is regularly added to. During these 
fifty years the annual benevolence ranged 
from $2.50 to $804. Pastor Mykland is one 
of those who have found rural church 
work to be a challenge and a satisfying 
life service. As early as 1912 he has been 
pleading its cause by word of mouth and 
the printed page. 


Two more meetings pointing toward the 
merger of trans-Missouri districts have 
been held during January and February 
at Omaha by the respective committees of 
the interested synods. It was resolved that 
the agreements reached at the last meeting, 
February 12, be recommended to the re- 
spective synods for action. Those present 
were J. C. Hershey, D.D., the Rev. Thomas 
Rinde, Andreas Bard, D.D., the Rev. W. 
Wilbur Klover, and the Rev. A. B. J. 
Lentz; Mr. Louis T. Bang was the only 
lay member present. 


The Iowa West District Walther League 
has purchased the regional Y. W. C. A. 
camp on Emerson’s Bay of West Okoboji 
Lake. Sale price of the twenty-seven-acre 
site and its forty-three buildings was an- 
nounced as $15,000. The camp, reputedly 
representing an investment of $125,000, 
was established in 1920. 


PARADISE FALLS SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


Program for 1940 Activities and Leaders 


Tue annual Summer School of the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania, conducted for 
the first time under the synod’s new Board 
of Christian Education, will be held June 
26 to July 3, at Paradise Falls, Pa. A num- 
ber of promising innovations have been 
made in the program. The school will be 
held from Wednesday to Wednesday, in- 
stead of from Friday to Friday, to make 
possible the attendance of more public 
school teachers. A new schedule of hours 
allows every person to take two credit 
courses, instead of one as heretofore. The 
Bible hour and the group worship close 
the morning’s program. 

Excellent leaders have been secured; 
among them, W. C. Schaeffer, D.D., pres- 
ident of the Parish and Church School 
Board; Clarence E. Krumbholz, D.D., social 
service secretary of the National Lutheran 
Council; the Rev. Arthur H. Getz, secre- 
tary of the Parish and Church School 
Board in charge of leadership training; 
the Rev. James Harrison, pastor of Advent 
Church, Lancaster, Pa.; Russell D. Snyder, 
D.D., professor in the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary at Philadelphia; Miss Ruth 
Juram, secretary of promotion of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the U. L. 
C. A.; the Rev. Earl S. Erb, secretary of 
the Ministerium’s Board of Christian Edu- 
cation. 

Courses will be offered in the life of 
Christ, evangelism, missionary education, 
methods of improving Sunday schools, 
young people’s work. Other features are 
a music period, under the direction of Mr. 
Robert Hallman, recreation, popular lec- 
tures, evening worship in the beautiful 
Hillside Temple. All present indications 
point to a highly successful school. 

Paut J. Hox. 
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WEST PENN NOTES 
By the Rey. Paul Levi Foulk, Hanover, Pa. 


Mrs. Carrie K. Schmidt, a charter mem- 
ber of St. Paul’s Church, Hanover, died 
March 1. Her cousin, Dr. G. M. Diffen- 
derfer of Carlisle, formerly pastor of 
Luther Place Memorial Church, Washing- 
ton, D. C., assisted at the funeral. Dr. 
Diffenderfer is now serving in the merg- 
ing congregations in York, Pa. 


St. Paul’s Church, Spring Grove, the 
Rev. Ralph C. Robinson pastor, this year 
is observing the sixtieth anniversary of 
the founding of this progressive congre- 
gation. Mr. Robinson, who succeeded the 
late Dr. A. O. Mullen, is doing a fine work. 
In his bulletin we note: “For sixty years 
this congregation has maintained the min- 
istry of ‘the Word and the Sacraments’ in 
the midst of this community. It has helped 
to keep alive the torch of faith among the 
people. It has provided a meeting place 
where men might find God. It has sent 
out into other communities young men 
and young women of high Christian char- 
acter who have brought credit and honor 
to the mother church. It has given its 
sons and daughters, its silver and gold, in 
the extension of the kingdom of God 
throughout the world. Only God Himself 
is able to compute the influence for good 
of this congregation through these sixty 
years.” 


We record with sorrow the passing of 
the beloved Rev. L. F. M. Myers, formerly 
pastor of Zion Church, Glen Rock. Serv- 
ices were conducted at Glen Rock, March 
5. He had served churches in Frederick, 
Md., Chester Springs, Philadelphia, Coates- 
ville, Ambler, Darby, and Glen Rock, Pa. 


West Penn Conference has 160 congre- 
gations—37 were organized before 1800; 
111 between 1800 and 1900; and 12 since 
1900. The synod was organized in 1825 at 
Chambersburg, after plans had been made 
in Greencastle in 1824. Fifty-seven con- 
gregations now in the West Penn Confer- 
ence were in existence when the synod 
was organized. 


With the removal of Dr. Alfred O. Frank 
from the conference, we lost a fine 
preacher and a hard worker. Dr. Frank 
came from Albuquerque, N. M., where he 
served the only U. L. C. A. congregation 
in that state. He followed Dr. A. M. 
Knudsen, now a secretary of the Board 
of American Missions. His five years in 
York were notable. He is now pastor of 
Salem Church, Fremont, Nebr., where he 
succeeds the Rev. Fred C. Wiegman, who 
resigned to become president of Midland 
College. 


Thinking about Midland College, re- 
minds me that an Adams County farm 
boy in the person of Jacob Clutz, D.D., 
served as president of Midland College, 
before he became professor of Practical 
Theology at Gettysburg Seminary. Also 
that Dr. Harvey D. Hoover, professor in 
the same department, an Adams Countian 
from New Oxford, was president of Car- 
thage College, Illinois, and Dr. Gould 
Wickey, another Adams Countian, suc- 
ceeded Dr. Hoover at Carthage. Another 
Adams Countian, Dr. Earl S. Rudisill, is 
now president of Thiel College, Green- 
ville, Pa. 
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In the one hundred years, 1826 to 1926, 
of Gettysburg Seminary history 1,336 stu- 
dents were enrolled. Ninety-one were 
from Adams County, 104 from York 
County, and 39 from Franklin County. 
Little Adams County, where the seminary 
is located, has less than 25,000 population, 
whereas York County, its neighbor, has 
several times that number; yet what a 
difference. It may be some word on the 
drawing power of schools in the com- 
munities where they are located. In all 
809 students came from Pennsylvania and 
21 other states sent students as follows: 
Maryland, 195; Virginia, 67; New York 
and North Carolina, each 25; Ohio, 21; New 
Jersey, 18; Illinois, 11; West Virginia, 8; 
South Carolina, 6; Iowa, District of Co- 
lumbia and Nebraska, 5 each; Kansas and 
Indiana, each 4; Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Georgia, each 2; and Texas, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, and Florida, each 1! a total of 
1,217. The others came from sixteen for- 
eign lands as follows: Germany, 82; Prus- 
sia, 13; Austria and England, each 4; Den- 
mark, 3; Japan and Sweden, each 2; and 
one each from Alsace, Canada, France, 
Ireland, Norway, India, Switzerland, Scot- 
land, and Schleswig. 


BY THE OLD VENANGO 
TRAIL 


By the Rev. L. W. Rupp 


WE write with a white landscape though 
rains and a long thaw have taken the 
depth from the snow. Winter has been 
steadily with us from New Year’s; not 
severely cold (fifteen below one January 
morning); yet persistent and with little 
chance until but a day or so ago for 
warmth and sun to take hold. Even last 
night in a short drive we ran into a smart 
snow flurry, the kind which dazzles and 
blinds and cuts road visibility to zero. The 
other Saturday one of the outer families 
dug three hours to open the way out to 
come to church the next day. The sug- 
gestive term “weasel track” quite nicely 
hints at the kind of thing a driver dis- 
covers after one of our snowfallls, and 
before the road crews come along. Whether 
rural or urban route, the condition is about 
the same; the cities have had full share 
of ice and treacherous going. We fear the 
reports from men in different counties, 
Armstrong, Beaver and Butler in addition 
to metropolitan Allegheny, of health and 
weather conditions taking toll of attend- 
ances, may be quite general. Here at home 
we have twice canceled services because 
of sudden snows that in a couple of hours 
drifted in streets knee deep. Happily, this 
handicap has since yielded to the sun’s 
influence. 


Synodical Bulletin Service 


The business manager of the synodical 
bulletin service, Pastor Bruce Shaffer, has 
just made a report to the “steering com- 
mittee” of the synodical publicity com- 
mittee. At the Greensburg convention, 
May 1939, the Pittsburgh Synod instructed 
the Committee on Publicity to experiment 
for one year with a weekly bulletin serv- 
ice to such congregations as desired to use 
one of Lutheran origin and in harmony 
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with our own calendar of days. The com- 
mittee immediately selected a manager for 
the service, an editor, arranged for a 
financial guarantee through the executive 
committee of the synod, and for economy 
of operation authorized four of the mem- 
bers to act as an “executive” or “steering” 
sub-committee. 

When we “look at the record” (borrow- 
ing Pastor F. Eppling Reinartz’s phrase) 
we discover that in the Pittsburgh Synod 
a desire for such a weekly bulletin service 
has existed for quite some time, and that 
a number of men, including officers of 
synod, made careful study of the matter. 
For example, the publicity committee a 
few years ago quietly made a survey of 
bulletin use in the churches and gathered 
facts which have proven correct in the 
experimental year now about ended. The 
facts, summed up, indicated that the field 
for such bulletin service existed; that the 
furnishing of bulletins through a commit- 
tee such as that one concerned with pub- 
licity was quite feasible; that minor de- 
tails of paper quality, inks, printing con- 
tracts, and such like, could be solved by a 
surprising number of men in the business, 
Lutherans who own and manage commer- 
cial establishments, the managers of sup- 
ply houses, ete. But one problem remained, 
that of so fusing cost, quality and patron- 
age as to place a worthy bulletin before 
our churches at no higher price than that 
charged by the cheapest commercial com- 
panies. 


Pastor G. Elson Ruff 


It was at this point that there came into 
the picture Pastor G. Elson Ruff, of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania, but a son of 
a Pittsburgh Synod pastor. He also had 
studied the question of bulletins with, as 
he himself will tell you, some contact with 
the men of the Pittsburgh Synod. He 
pursued the idea into specialized fields, 
and thus gained for himself distinctions 
which we out around Pittsburgh wish the 
brethren to note, that Pastor Ruff may 
have honor due him. By working with 
him our own committee solved our own 
problem, and gave to Pastor Ruff the back- 
log of Pittsburgh Synod patronage, which 
for March was an order of about 48,000 
bulletins. During the year of experiment 
full editorial management has been Pas- 
tor Ruff’s own; what he has produced 
needs no advertisement other than the 
product as you use it. 

News of this bulletin service has spread. 
Pastor Shaffer packaged and parcel posted 
74,000 copies of the March issues on the 
last Monday morning in February. Pastor 
Ruff packaged and shipped 100,000. As we 
are told the figures, above 50,000 bulletins, 
which the two men divided in filling or- 
ders, went outside of the Ministerium and 
the Pittsburgh Synod. 

It was the problem of what to do in the 
future under the really impossible task 
of handling so much without help that led 
Pastor Shaffer to call his own advisors 
into conference. It is also quite in order, 
we think, that this particular accomplish- 
ment, in which Pastor G. Elson Ruff gains 
for himself recognition that will spread 
further, should be observed and still others 
be given opportunity to avail themselves 
of a service of great value to all churches. 
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IN INDIA 
(Continued from page 2) 


own stations. The Gospel Witness contains 
the following testimony: “Certainly this 


development is cause for devout thanks- 


giving to the Lord of the harvest field. 
He remembers His church in days of war 


as well as in days of peace. He hears the 


prayers of His people and brings good out 


of evil. The release of many German mis- 


sionaries is a further proof that the British 
Government in India has no quarrel with 
the mission cause or with missionaries as 
leaders of mission activities. On the con- 
trary the government has shown a friendly 
and helpful attitude which, we feel con- 
fident, is sincerely appreciated not only 
by the German missionaries but also by 
the Church at large.” 

With the return of these missionaries to 
their fields of labor, the problem of the 
Gossner, 
Schleswig-Holstein and Leipsic fields is 
practically solved. None of our United 
Lutheran Church missionaries will be 


‘needed for relief work in these fields. But 


the problem of financial assistance is not 
thereby made easier. It is greatly in- 
creased. The financial support of these 
returned missionaries and their families 
falls heavily on those who are asked to 
contribute money for relief purposes. In 
addition the relief funds must provide for 
the running expenses of the mission work, 
because little money for that purpose can 
be expected from the missionary societies 
in Germany this year or next year or for 
years to come. It is just barely possible 
that a way may be found to get some 
money from the German societies to the 
missionaries for their personal needs, but 
not much at best. 

The Gospel Witness contains this sig- 
nificant statement: “We can certainly be- 
lieve that the German people, who for so 
many years have supported foreign mis- 
sion work liberally, still retain their love 
for this work and their interest in it. If 
the Nazi government had not restricted 
the sending of funds out of Germany (for 
political reasons) prior to the present war, 
there would undoubtedly have been much 
better support for the German missions. 
If, as many believe, the days of the Nazi 
regime are definitely numbered, we may 
earnestly hope that the future government 
in Germany will be much more favorably 
inclined to church and mission activities. 
Under such circumstances the love of our 
Lutheran brethren in Germany for their 
work in India and other foreign lands 
could again blossom forth, even granting 
that many of them would be limited by 
their own poverty.” 


Missionaries’ Pledge 

In order that our readers may know on 
what conditions the German missionaries 
have been released on parole and allowed 
to go back to their posts, we quote a few 
paragraphs from the National Christian 
Council Review. 

The exact words of the promise they 
were asked to make constitute a reaffirma- 
tion of the pledge they gave before com- 
ing to India, and reads as follows: 

“IT swear in the presence of God that I 
will faithfully observe the promise which 
I made to the British Government through 
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the International Missionary Council, Lon- 
don, before coming to India, to do nothing 
contrary to the government established by 
law in India, and I include in this promise 
exact obedience to any rules laid down by 
his majesty’s representatives, and also am 
undertaking to refrain from doing, saying 
or writing anything, either publicly or 
privately, to the prejudice of the British 
Government in India. 

“There is no attempt to ask anyone to 
forswear his private opinions which, 
whatever they are, he has a perfect right 
to hold. It is a promise an honorable man 
can honorably give. We should like to 
take this opportunity of paying tribute 
to the correct and considerate attitude 
shown by the government in this whole 
matter. All who have been released speak 
well of the treatment they received while 
in camp. We should also like to pay trib- 
ute to the splendid way in which sister 
missions, and notably those of the Lutheran 
persuasion, have rallied to the help of their 
brethren. The war notwithstanding, we 
live in a kindly world.” 

My closing word is a re-emphasis of the 
appeal for our distressed Lutherans, not 
only for those in India but also for those 
in many other mission fields throughout 
the world. Let us live up to the expecta- 
tions of those of other “persuasions,” who 
now praise us for coming to the relief of 
our fellow Lutherans. And let us realize 
that response to this year’s appeal by no 
means ends our responsibility. We shall 
have to given again and again for years to 
come, until this terrible calamity shall 
have passed away for good, and the Ger- 
man missionary societies shall again be 
in a position to assume full responsibility 
for their foreign fields. 


CARTHAGE COLLEGE 


CarTHAGE COLLEGE has been in the news 
on many fronts during this second sem- 
ester. 

Final figures on the third annual report 
of the Carthage College Foundation for 
Christian Education for the fiscal year 1939 
showed gifts amounting to $7,527.56, which 
amounts to a four per cent return on 
$188,075 in endowment. 

President Rudolph G. Schulz spoke be- 
fore students at Western State Teachers’ 
College, Macomb, Ill., on “Appropriating 
Spiritual Resources.” 

Coming to Carthage this semester was 
Miss Grace Gollinger, formerly of Sunny- 
side, Wash., who is the new director of 
athletics for women. Her most recent 
position was at the Jackson Heights School 
on Long Island, N. Y. She received her 
master’s degree in Physical Education from 
Columbia University. Realizing that a stu- 
dent recreational program on many a col- 
lege campus follows the line of least re- 
sistance and resorts merely to dance pro- 
grams, Miss Gollinger is supervising a 
series of recreational nights which are 
meeting with eager response on the part 
of students. The great doors between the 
two gymnasiums in the Field House are 
thrown open, thus making a giant floor 
where nearly twenty different kinds of 
games are played by the student body. 

Two guest faculty artists sent by the 
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American Association of Colleges have 
delighted student audiences so far this 
semester. First came Julian DeGray, fa- 
mous pianist from Bennington College, 
Bennington, Vt., who remained for three 
days giving special lectures and demon- 
strations in many fields. Next came Harold 
J. Brennon, head of the Fine Arts Depart- 
ment of Westminster College, New Wil- 
mington, Pa., who demonstrated jewelry 
making and leather tooling in addition 
to giving Carthage students an opportunity 
to try out these arts. He brought a large 
collection of drawings which had been ex- 
hibited by him in Pittsburgh and New 
York with the aid of the Tiffany Founda- 
tion. Both of the above visitors came 
through a grant made by the Carnegie 
Foundation. 

Department of Public Relations Radio 
Broadcasting has been turned over to 
seven ministers from six denominations 
during the Lenten period. “The Seven 
Last Words on the Cross” is the general 
subject for Lent and the broadcasts come 
from the Old Main studios on WCAZ at 
the usual Thursday morning hour, 9.30 
o’clock, 

The death of an old friend of Carthage, 
Mrs. Margaret K. Foerster, Macomb, I., 
occurred in February. Some years ago 
Mrs. Foerster had arranged a $16,000 an- 
nuity with the college. 


The Choir 


Unusual interest is being shown through- 
out the territory in the A Cappella Choir’s 
annual tour which begins April 7. Prof. 
Elmer Hanke will take his sixty student 
group to cities in three states and will 
again present a program in Chicago’s fa- 
mous Orchestra Hall, April 10. 

Cities to be visited on the tour include: 
Springfield, Nokomis, Elgin, Chicago, 
Rockford, Dixon and Quincy in Illinois; 
Racine and Elkhorn in Wisconsin; New- 
ton, Des Moines, Fairfield, Fort Madison 
and Burlington in Iowa. A pre-tour series 
of engagements included Denver, Golden 
and LaHarpe in Illinois, and a tentative 
engagement has been set for Keokuk, Iowa. 

One of the tributes to Carthage’s lead- 
ership in musical renaissance among col- 
lege choir groups can be gleaned from 
the following article in the Webster City 
(Iowa) Freeman-Journal: 

“To have heard an evening of such music 
is to have had a deeply musical and re- 
ligious experience. To sing such music is 
a great privilege, and the Lutheran de- 
nomination is doing wonderful work for 
its young people in making a valuable 
contribution to the musical and religious 
life of the day by fostering groups like 
the Carthage College Choir.” 

Two tours have been made by the Car- 
thage quartet. 

Prof. Lyle Atkins has returned from 
graduate work at Northwestern Univer- 
sity and directed the radio band in a con- 
cert on March 1. A distinguished guest at 
the program and a speaker at the morn- 
ing convocation that day was Dr. Clarence 
E. Krumbholz, New York City, secretary 
to the Welfare Department of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council. Dr. Krumbholz 
also spoke on a Public Relations broad- 
cast over WCAZ that afternoon. 

Rocer G. ImuHorr. 
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WITTENBERG COLLEGE 


Scene of Important Conferences and 
Institutes During April 


Two conferences and an institute on 
preaching will attract several hundred 
delegates to Wittenberg College, Spring- 
field, Ohio, during April, President Rees 
Edgar Tulloss has announced. 

The Institute on Preaching of the Kessler 
Lecture Foundation will be held in Hamma 
Divinity School April 2 and 3, with about 
100 in attendance. The twenty-second an- 
nual meeting of the Lutheran Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference of America will attract 
approximately 100 Lutherans from all sec- 
tions of the country April 3 and 4, while 
more than 400 young people will attend 
the third Wittenberg Youth Conference 
from April 26 to 28, inclusive. 

Lecturers for the Institute on Preaching 
include the Rev. Dr. Otto Piper, professor 
of systematic theology at Princeton The- 
ological Seminary, Princeton, N. J.; the 
Rev. Dr. Russell D. Snyder, professor of 
practical theology at the Lutheran The- 
ological Seminary in Philadelphia; the 
Rev. Dr. Oscar F. Blackwelder, pastor of 
the Church of the Reformation, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; and the Rev. Fred C. Wiegman, 
president of Midland College, Fremont, 
Nebraska. 

Discussions of the formal addresses will 
be led by the Rev. John S. Albert, pastor 
of Gethsemane Church, Indianapolis; Dr. 
Alvin E. Bell, pastor of Glenwood Avenue 
Lutheran Church, Toledo, Ohio; Dr. Earl 
C. Herman, pastor of Trinity Church, Can- 
ton, Ohio; Dr. Edgar E. Snyder, pastor of 
St. Mark’s Church, Van Wert, Ohio; Dr. 
Lewis P. Speaker, pastor of the First Eng- 
lish Lutheran Church, Columbus, Ohio; 
and the Rev. Calvin F. Stickles, pastor of 
the Church of the Reformation, Detroit, 
Mich. 


Foreign Mission’ Authorit‘es 
Confer 


At the Hamma Divinity School alumni 
banquet, to be held at 6.00 P. M., April 2, 
in the Ferncliff Dining Hall, the speakers 
will be the Rev. Clayton. A. Robertson, 
pastor of Calvary Church, Louisville, Ky., 
and the Rey. Dr. Homer E. Turney of 
Indianapolis, president of the Indiana 
Synod. 

Sessions of the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference likewise will be held in Hamma 
Divinity School, with a public service at 
8.00 P. M., April 3, in the First Lutheran 
Church. Business sessions will be inter- 
spersed with addresses, including those by 
Dr. R. H. Long of the National Lutheran 
Council; Dr. John Aberly, Gettysburg, Pa.; 
the Rev. E. J. Gronli, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Dr. C. W. Landahl, St. Paul, Minn.; Miss 
K. Lehmann, Columbus, Ohio; and Dr. 
F. L. Coleman, missionary to India, now 
on furlough and residing at Gettysburg, Pa. 

The speaker at the public service in the 
First Lutheran Church will be the Rev. 
C. Bergendorff, president of Augustana 
College, Rock Island, Ill. 

Dean B. H. Pershing of Wittenberg Col- 
lege is general chairman for the Youth 
Conference, which is held every fifth year. 
Prominent speakers are scheduled to ad- 
dress the delegates, who will be present 
from Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Kentucky, 
Tennessee and West Virginia. 
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WAGNER COLLEGE 


Growing Student Group Requires Changes 
in Policy 


THREE radical changes in policy—limit- 
ing the enrollment to 350 day students, 
eliminating the Bachelor of Science de- 
gree, and enlarging the Board of Trustees 
—together with a change in its election 
laws, were effected at a recent meeting of 
the Board of Trustees of Wagner Memorial 
Lutheran College on Staten Island, N. Y. 

Limitation of enrollment to the 350 figure 
was decided upon because the trustees feel 
that no more students must be accepted 
than can be adequately trained with pres- 
ent equipment. Dormitories, classrooms, 
laboratories, and dining rooms are now 
nearly or completely filled. Enrollment this 
year will go beyond the 300 mark after the 
February registration, and next year’s reg- 
istration, according to present indications, 
will push the total up to the limit set, or 
slightly beyond. Wagner is a Liberal Arts 
co-educational college. 

“It is our conviction,’ said Dr. Frederic 
Sutter, president of the Board, “that growth 
should not be so rapid as to jeopardize the 
spirit of Christian democracy that is so 
evident a part of Wagner campus life to- 
day. Consequently, we have felt that for 
the next few years, at least, we are com- 
pelled to set an arbitrary limit. When new 
buildings are built, giving us further class- 
room and dormitory space, we will un- 
doubtedly change the limit upward.” 

Regardless of whether the student con- 
centrates on the sciences or the arts, be- 
ginning with the 1941 class, only one de- 
gree, that of Bachelor of Arts, will be 
awarded at graduation. This will not affect 
courses now offered, President Clarence C. 
Stoughton explained, but is a move toward 
simplification and common sense in the 
bookkeeping of college credits. 


Pre-professional Courses 


Men and women will still be prepared 
for medicine, dentistry, nursing, laboratory 
technicians, industrial chemistry, and other 
professions, but in order that there may 
be but one set of entrance and graduation 
requirements, so far as specific courses 
are concerned, only the Bachelor’s degree 
will be awarded. Yale, Amherst, Williams, 
Smith, Vassar and many other colleges 
operate on a similar plan. ; 

A new constitution adopted enlarges the 
Board of Trustees from twelve to eighteen 
members, two of whom will be nominated 
by alumni, and four directly by the Board 
itself, instead of by the church body. Pre- 
viously all twelve members were nom- 
inated by the United Lutheran Synod of 
New York, which anually appropriates ap- 
proximately $10,000 to the institution. The 
change has been approved by the execu- 
tive committee of the synod and its Board 
of Education, and new members will prob- 
ably be nominated at the May meeting. 

Plans are being made for a financial 
campaign in the Church in 1941, when it 
is hoped the synodical body will permit 
the college to seek a $500,000 expansion 
fund. The matter rests with the U. L. C. A. 
Board of Education, which meets in May. 
New library and science buildings and 
chapel are urgently needed, and it is hoped 
that funds for some of these will be forth- 
coming during the next three years. 
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HARTWICK COLLEGE 


Tue Founder’s Day exercises at Hart- 
wick College, Oneonta, N. Y., were held 
February 16 at the First Presbyterian 
Church, Oneonta. Dr. Henry J. Arnold, 
president of the college, presided. The 
Rev. Boyd McCleary gave the Invocation, 
and Dean L. F. Hackemann read the de- 
votional service. The Class of 1938 pre- 
sented the college with a flag which bore 
the college seal and colors. Greetings were 
brought from representatives of the city, 
the public schools, the Normal School, and 
the clergy of the city. The address was 
delivered by Dr. Arthur K. Getman of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Education of New 
York, his topic being “Freedom and Chris- 
tian Culture.” 

Dr. John M. Baker, head of the Eng- 
lish Department, presided at the luncheon. 
Friends of the college and representatives 
of college groups were present. Discussion 
centered around the new building pro- 
gram. President Arnold announced two 
gifts totaling $8,000 to this fund. 

At the annual winter meeting in Albany 
of the Board of Trustees of this college 
affirmation was voted of a building pro- 
gram providing for the erection as soon 
as possible of an activities building and a 
women’s dormitory. Approval was given 
a plan submitted by President Arnold for 
annual scholarships to be supported by 
Lutheran churches, and action was taken 
on recommendation of Dr. Arnold for the 
strengthening of the faculty. 


CENTENNIAL OF SUNDAY 
SCHOOL AT GETTYSBURG 


St. James Lutheran Sunday school at 
Gettysburg, Pa., observed its centennial in 
January with special services. All depart- 
ments of the school attended the morn- 
ing church service in a body and heard 
the splendid message of Charles W. Diehl, 
D.D., of York, superintendent of the school 
from 1897 to 1902. His theme was “The 
Dedicated Life in Action.” The pastor, 
the Rev. Spencer W. Aungst, set apart the 
officers and teaching staff for service dur- 


ing the year 1940. 
Monday evening the official Board meet- 


ing was held, followed by the extension 
of greetings from various auxiliaries of the 
congregation, and a brief address by Dr. 
Harvey D. Hoover of Gettysburg Sem- 
inary, and the reading of greetings by the 
general superintendent, Mr. C. C. Culp. 
An anniversary banquet was held Fri- 
day evening and two hundred gathered 
to participate. This date, January 19, com- 
memorated the day on which the first ses- 
sion of the school was held in 1840 in one 
of the school houses of the town. For this 
event invitations had been issued to thirty- 
five officers and teachers who had served 
in this school during the first fifty years 
of its history. Of this number eleven were 
privileged to attend the banquet as spe- 
cial guests. In addition to these guests, 
two former superintendents, W. C. Stor- 
rick and George P. Black, were present 
as special guests. The guest speaker was 
the Rev. H. Clay Bergstresser of Hazleton, 
Pa. Mr. C. C. Culp was the toastmaster. 
A Rally Day service was held January 
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and at this time the sum of $100 was 
ented to the Sunday school by the 
ass taught by Mrs. Aungst to be used 
‘toward the expenses of developing future 


leadership for the school. The pastor 
brought the closing message of the An- 


niversary Week, after which the classes 


_ from the school attended the morning 
_ church service. Dr. Ralph D. Heim of 
Gettysburg Seminary preached on the 


theme, “The Sunday School—Yesterday, 
Today and Tomorrow.” The flowers on the 


altar were) dedicated to those who had 


served and were still serving in the Sun- 
day school, which now numbers 1,048 in 
its membership. 


A WORTHY RECORD 


Grace Sunday School, Lancaster, Pa., 
“One of the Finest” 


Tue eighty-fifth anniversary of Grace 
Sunday School, Lancaster, Pa., was ob- 
served at two special services February 
25. A rally of all departments of the Bible 
school Sunday morning was attended by 
$24 persons. Prof. D. L. Beimsderfer, super- 
vising principal of Manor Township 
Schools and a member of St. Paul’s Lu- 
theran Church, Millersville, Pa., delivered 
the address after an introduction by the 
beloved pastor of the congregation, Dr. 
Allen L. Benner. An orchestra of fifteen 
pieces, a piano and the organ accompanied 
‘the music. 

The evening service was well attended, 
‘many visitors from other Lutheran 
churches being attracted to hear the ser- 
mon of Prof. Paul J. Hoh, D.D., of the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary at Phila- 
delphia, on the theme, “What Then Shall 
I Do with Jesus?” Special music was sung 
by the three choirs. 

February 25, 1855, thirty-three pupils 
and a goodly number of teachers met in 
the first session of Grace Sunday school. 
What followed is a “story of growth, of 
expansion, of. consecrated and devoted 
lives of men and women, who have builded 
wisely and well, giving us today this or- 
ganization which we love, certainly one 
of the finest as well as one of the largest 
in our city, Grace Sunday school.” 

The first sessions were held in the home 
-of Jacob Millichsach on West James Street, 
and the organization was called the James 
Street Branch Sunday School, under the 
supervision of the mother church, Trinity. 
The school grew rapidly and had to seek 
larger quarters, and relocated in 1857 in a 
fine building on East James Street. The 
cornerstone for the first building was laid 
in August 1872. In 1874 a congregation 
‘was organized and David H. Geissinger, 
D.D., became the first pastor. At the close 
of his pastorate in 1880 the school num- 
bered more than 300 members and Grace 
Church had become an important factor 
in the spiritual life in the community. 

Then followed the long and fruitful 
ministry of Dr. C. Elvin Haupt, faithful 
and beloved pastor from 1880 to 1920. An 
expanded Sunday school made necessary 
an addition to the church building in 1882, 
‘but the school and church continued to 
grow steadily, and in 1906 work of remov- 
‘ing the first church and building the pres- 
-ent beautiful edifice was begun. Dr. Allen 
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L. Benner became pastor in 1921 and, like 
his predecessors, has taken his place in 
the hearts of his flock and of his fellow 
citizens. The Rev. G. Edward Knapp is 
the assistant pastor. 

Those who have served as _ superin- 
tendent of the school are: Charles A. Baer, 
Reuben Baer, B. Frank Saylor, Alfred A. 
Hubley (1876-1895), son of one of the or- 
ganizers of the school, Edward D. Sprecher, 
Franklin K. Sener, William M. Dorwart, 
Henry O. Leachey, Joseph Raum, Harry 
H. Schlott, William L. Rineer (1918-1934), 
who died January 3, 1940, and Frederick 
W. Slaugh, the present incumbent. 

The school numbers almost 1,100 mem- 
bers. The present equipment while sat- 
isfactory for the time, is outmoded and 
additional space is needed. A Temple of 
Religious Education is the dream of many 
to provide better facilities for the school. 


PACIFIC LUTHERAN 
STUDENTS MEET 


“YoutH Considers World Brotherhood” 
was the theme of discussion by Lutheran 
students of the Pacific Southwest Region 
of the Lutheran Student Association of 
America at Los Angeles, Calif., February 
16-18 for their seventh annual conference. 
The topic centered in a symposium on 
the questions, “What should the church 
do?” “What has the church done?” and 
“Will Christ dictate the next Versailles?” 
Other features of the conference included 
a speech, “The Ender of War,” by the Rev. 
James Beasom, church services, a banquet, 
sightseeing tour and installation of George 
Spindt of Pasadena Junior College as pres- 
ident, Herbert Cartwright of Fresno State 
College as vice-president, Dorothy Good- 
manson of the University of California, Los 
Angeles as secretary, and Howard Thorson 
of the University of Southern California 
as treasurer. The Rev. Fredrik Schiotz, 
secretary of the L. S. A. A., attended as 
guest and advisor. 

Schools represented were: the host 
school, University of California at Los 
Angeles, University of California at Berk- 
eley, University of Southern California, 
Fresno State College, San Jose State Col- 
lege, Pasadena Junior College, Fullerton 
Junior College and Los Angeles City Col- 
lege. Many of the students made tentative 
plans to attend the Ashram at Estes Park, 
Colorado, in August. 

DorotHy GoopMaNsoN, Sec. 


NOW SELF-SUPPORTING 


Two congregations in the Synod of the 
Northwest became self-supporting begin- 
ning with 1940. They are First English 
Lutheran Church of Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
and St. Andrew’s, White Bear Lake, Minn. 

First Church was organized in 1905, a 
boom time in the metropolis of Western 
Canada. About the time the church was 
built, in 1911-13, a depression occurred 
and the church found itself in difficulties 
from which it suffered for many years. 
Since 1922, when Dr. W. F. Bacher’s min- 
istry began, and through the pastorate of 
the Rev. T. S. Rees, it made steady prog- 
ress, and under the vigorous leadership 
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of the present pastor, the Rev. L. G. Bald, 
it resolutely decided to pay its own way. 
It has an imposing building, which it has 
kept in good repair, and has been re- 
ducing its indebtedness at the rate of $500 
annually. 

St. Andrew’s was organized in 1922, the 
first mission gathered by Field Missionary 
R. H. Gerberding, now president of the 
synod. It is also the first of his missions 
to become self-supporting. Situated in a 
lake community, and the only church there 
until recently, it had a real task of evan- 
gelization. After the first two years it 
made steady progress under Pastors Riggle 
and Miley, and with the coming of Pastor 
R. H. G. Weng it took courage first to 
erect a parsonage and then to ask no more 
salary aid. It reports a good year in 1939. 


IN NEW CASTLE, PA. 


Mrs. Barbara Schmidt, the oldest mem- 
ber of St. Paul’s Lutheran Church of New 
Castle, Pa., died February 29 at the age of 
99 years, 7 months and 25 days. She was 
born July 4, 1840. She had been a mem- 
ber of St. Paul’s since 1866, and was able 
to attend the Communion Service as late 
as last Easter. She was a Life Member 
of the U. L. C. A. Missionary Society and 
the oldest member of St. Paul’s congre- 
gation. She is survived by one son, one 
daughter, seventeen grandchildren, thirty- 
nine great-grandchildren, three great- 
great-grandchildren, besides nephews and 
nieces. The funeral was conducted by her 
pastor, the Rev. A. M. Stump, March 4. 


May 1, 1940, the Rev. A. M. Stump will 
celebrate the fifteenth anniversary of his 
pastorate in St. Paul’s Church, New Cas- 
tle, Pa., with an “open house” to the con- 
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gregation, at the parsonage that afternoon 
and evening and a special service the fol- 
lowing Sunday, May 5, with the president 
of the Pittsburgh Synod, Dr. H. H. Bagger, 
as the guest speaker. 

During this pastorate two young men 
from the congregation were guided through 
college and seminary and have been in 
pastorates almost three years. They are the 
Rev. W. T. Hempel of St. Stephen’s Church, 
Philadelphia, and the Rev. Michael Goldner 
of the Ringgold Parish of the Pittsburgh 
Synod. Besides these, the youngest son of 
Pastor and Mrs. Stump is about to grad- 
uate from the Philadelphia Theological 
Seminary May 16. During this time the 
pastor confirmed 354, baptized 316, received 
173 by letter, and officiated at 324 wed- 
dings, besides paying 10,000 pastoral calls. 


The churches of New Castle, Pa., ob- 
served Lent with a “Let’s Go to Church” 
campaign, Catholic, Protestant and Jewish 
churches heartily co-operating. At every 
home visited an invitation to go to church 
was extended, and a window sticker was 
left for posting the reminder, “Let’s Go 
to Church.” Very few homes refused to 
accept it. Billboards throughout the greater 
city area carried the same slogan, and the 
newspapers. carried the announcement. 
Daily the radio station, WKST, gave five 
minutes to this publicity throughout Lent; 
the various denominations taking turns at 
this announcement. During Holy Week 
half-hour noonday services were con- 
ducted and three-hour services in two of 
the downtown churches and four of the 
churches in the other sections of the city, 
the pastors of the different denominations 
taking the different words. This means 
that at least forty-two of the city pastors 
took part. This is the third year of this 
co-operation. A. M. Stump. 
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PERSONAL 


The Rev. Russell F. Auman, former pas- 
tor for Lutheran students at Columbia 
University and minister at the Church of 
the Redeemer in Scarsdale, N. Y., was the 
spiritual leader residing on the campus of 
Wagner Memorial College, Staten Island, 
N. Y., February 27-29. Mr. Auman is 
known as a youth leader, and spoke at 
group sessions, conferred with individuals, 
directed discussion groups, and addressed 
three chapel sessions during this time. 


Mr. Henry Wolf Bikle, a graduate of 
Gettysburg College, class of 1897, now 
general counselor for the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, was honored March 5 when the 
New York-Gettysburg College Alumni Club 
presented him with the “Earned-G-In- 
Life” award. This award is given annually 
to an outstanding alumnus who has been 
selected for unusual distinction and 
achievement in his chosen career. Mr. 
Bikle is a member of the Board of Edu- 
cation of the United Lutheran Church, 
and the author of several law books. He 
was a professor of constitutional law at 
the University of Pennsylvania. 


The Rev. Julius Bodensieck, who has 
served during the past nine years as editor 
of Kirchenblatt, official German language 
publication of the American Lutheran 
Church, has accepted a call to become 
president of the Wartburg Theological 
Seminary in Dubuque, Iowa. 


The Rev. George E. Bowersox, Jr., as- 
sistant to Dr. M. L. Clare, pastor of the 
Lutheran church at Apollo, Pa., has ac- 
cepted a call to become pastor of the 
Uniontown Charge at Uniontown, Md. He 
will take up his new work in the Mary- 
land Synod April 1. Mr. Bowersox is a 
graduate of Gettysburg Seminry with the 
class of 1939. 


The Rev. Otto K. Oelke, after a success- 
ful ministry as pastor of St. Peter’s con- 
gregation, Ander, Texas, resigned to ac- 
cept a call to the Lanham Charge, Kansas, 
affiliated with the Synod of the Midwest. 
He will begin his new work May 15. Pas- 
tor Oelke also served the Schroeder-Kil- 
gore Parish of the Texas Synod for some 
time. 
work in Ander are the reorganization of 
the Sunday school work, improvement of 
the church property, and the ‘increase in 
interest in the larger work of the Church 
among the members of the congregation. 


The Rev. Clayton A. Robertson, pastor 
of Calvary Church, Louisville, Ky., was 
recently re-elected to serve the third term 
as dean of the Louisville Leadership Train- 
ing School, a community project. He will 
also be the dean of the Leadership Train- 
ing School planned for this summer by 
the Kentucky-Tennessee Synod. 


The reception of three members on Sun- 
day morning, March 3, by First Lutheran 
Church, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Henry H. 
Scherer pastor, marked the twenty-seventh 
consecutive month in which new mem- 
bers have been received into this congre- 
gation. Since January 1938, 214 members 
have been received. Pastor Scherer an- 
nually instructs two adult classes for pros- 
pective church members for three months 
each. New members not coming from Lu- 
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theran congregations are not received into 
the church until they have spent thirteen 
hours in an instruction class or an equiva- 
lent time in study. A further requirement 
is three months’ attendance before mem- 
bership is accepted by the local churen. 


SYNODS 


The forty-ninth annual convention of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of California will 
be held in Grace Church, corner of Julian and 
Second Streets, San Jose, Calif., William E. 
Crouser, D.D., pastor, April 23 to 25. 

The convention will begin with The Service 
and the Sacrament of Holy Communion Tues- 
day, April 23, at 10.00 A. M. 

Business sessions will be held daily at 9.00 
A. M. and 2.00 P. M. Evening session will 
begin at 7.45. 

The synodical Brotherhood will meet Tues- 
day at 3.00 P. M. and the Laymen’s Banquet 
will be held that evening at 6.30 o’clock. 

Credentials for all lay delegates must be in 
the hands of the secretary not later than 
April 20. Clarence F. Crouser, Sec. 


The twenty-first annual convention of the 
Illinois Synod will be held in Trinity Church, 
Chicago Heights, Ill, May 13-16. The synod 
will open with a Communion Service Monday 
evening, May 13, at 8.00 o’clock. 

Kenneth A. Hurst, Sec. 


The eighty-sixth annual convention of the 
United Lutheran Synod in Iowa will be held 
April 22-24 in First Church, Iowa City, Iowa, 
the Rev. R. M. Krueger pastor. First session 
Monday at 4.00 P. M., when synod and the 
synodical Missionary Society will join in the 
service of Holy Communion. 

E. A. Piper, Sec. 


The seventy-second annual convention of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Kansas and 
Adjacent States will be held in St. Mark’s 
Church, Atchison, Kan., the Rev. S. A. Ham- 
rick pastor, April 1-4. Luther League service 
will be held April 1, at 7.30 P. M., to be fol- 
lowed by an informal reception for delegates. 
Service of Holy Communion and sermon by 
President Andreas Bard, Tuesday, April 2, at 
9.00 A. M., to be followed by the formal open- 
ing of the convention. 

W. Wilbur Klover, Sec. 


The United Lutheran Synod of New York 
wil hold its twelfth annual convention May 
20-23 in St. John’s Church, 83 Christopher St., 
New York, N. Y., the Rev. Ernest J. Mollenauer 
pastor, beginning with The Service and Com- 
munion, Monday, at 8.00 P. M. Business ses- 
sions daily at 9.00 A. M. and 2.00 P. M. The 
Ordination Service, May 22, at 8.00 P. M. 

Candidates for ordination and all pastors de- 
siring to unite with the synod will meet the 
Examining Committee, F. Arnold Bavendam, 
D.D., chairman, at 9.30 A. M., May 20, at St. 
John’s Church. Paul C. White, Sec. 


The eighty-eighth annual convention of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Texas Synod will be held 
April 14-16 in Holy Cross Church, Yoakum, 
Texas, the Rev. Paul Bechter pastor. 

Wm. J. Hoebel, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETING 


The sixtieth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Synod of 
Kansas and Adjacent States will convene April 
1-4 at St. Mark’s Church, Atchison, Kan., the 
Rev. S. A. Hamrick pastor. 

Mrs. George L. Search, Sec. 


CONFERENCES 


The Allentown Conference of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania and Adjacent States will hold 
its one hundred fortieth annual meeting in St. 
Thomas Church, Macada Road, Bethlehem, Pa., 
the Rev. Victor J. Bauer pastor, April 1 and 2. 
Conference will open with the administration 
of the Holy Communion Monday at 10.30 A. M. 
Business sessions, Monday, 2.00 P. M., and 
Tuesday at 9.30 A. M. and 2.00 P. M. 

David H. Frederick, Sec. 


The annual convention of the Philadelphia 
Conference of the Evangelical Lutheran Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania and Adjacent States 
will be held Monday and Tuesday, April 1 and 
2, in Zion Church, Front Street and Fishers 
Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., the Rev. Bela Shet- 
lock pastor. 

The Holy Communion will be administered 
at the opening session Monday, at 4.00 P. M. 

Presentation of causes will be made in con- 
nection with the dinner Monday at 6.00 P. M. 

Ira S. Fritz, Sec. 


The Spend convention of the Eastern Con- 
ference of the United Synod of New York will 
be held in Zion Church, Cobleskill, N. Y., Apr: 
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and 3. The sessions begin with the adminis- 
ation of the Holy Communion, Tuesday, 2.00 
Morris C. Skinner, Sec. 


__ The spring convention of the Long Island 
Conference of the United Synod of New York 
will be held ‘il 11 in St. James Church, 105th 
Street and 107th Avenue, Ozone Park, N. Y., 
the Rev. Harry J. Kreider pastor. The conven- 
tion will open at 9.30 A. M. with the adminis- 
tration of the Holy Communion. Business ses- 
sions will be held in the morning and after- 
noon, and in the evening there will be a gather- 


_ ing for Brotherhood members and Councilmen. 


Carl G. Toebke, Sec. 


The spring convention of the New Jersey 
Conference of the United Synod of New York 
will be held) Wednesday, April 10, at Wagner 
College, Grymes Hill, Staten Island, N. Y. The 
sessions will begin with the Matins at 9.50 


A. M. Cyrus M. Walick, Sec. 
The Central Conference of the Pittsburgh 
S; will meet April 1 and 2 at St. John’s 


urch, Homestead, Pa., the Rev. W. B. Claney, 
Jr., pastor. Business session, Monday at 3.00 
P. M. and the Holy Communion at the close 
of the convention Tuesday afternoon. 
George E. Little, Sec. 


The Erie Conference of the Pittsburgh Synod 
will hold its spring convention in Grace 
Church, Erie, Pa., the Rev. John E. Bermon 
pastor, Wednesday, April 3. The morning ses- 
sion will begin at 9.30 o’clock and the afternoon 
session at 1.30 o’clock. Lewis R. Fox, Sec. 


OBITUARY 
George William Genszler, D.D. 


pastor of Holy Communion Church, Racine, 
Wis., entered into life eternal March 9 in his 
seventy-second year. He was critically ill with 
pneumonia for a week and failed to respond to 
treatment. The funeral service was held March 
12 in the beautiful church which he had built 
in 1929 and thousands paid tribute to his work 
as preacher, educator and friend. 

The services were conducted by the Rev. 
John I. Meck, president of the Wisconsin Con- 
ference. The sermon was preached by Paul W. 
Roth, D.D., pastor of Epiphany Church, Mil- 
waukee. Tributes were paid by R. H. Ger- 
berding, D.D., president of the Synod of the 
Northwest; Jonas H. Dressler, D.D., represent- 
ing the Board of Trustees of the Northwestern 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, Minneapolis; 
and Rudolph Schulz, D.D., president of Car- 
thage College, Carthage, Ill. The Rev. George 
Schulz, pastor of Emmanuel Church, Racine, 
read the Scripture lessons. At the grave, Dr. 
Genszler's two sons, Garrett, pastor at Marin- 
ette, Wis., and George William, Jr., senior at 
Northwestern. Seminary, read the service of 
burial and Dr. Gerberding read the closing 
prayers and pronounced the benediction. More 
than sixty ministers of the Wisconsin Confer- 
ence and of the churches in Racine were pres- 
ent at the service. 

Resolutions of respect were prepared by the 
Milwaukee Lutheran Ministerium, the Racine 
Ministers’ Association and the Churchmen’s 
Club of Racine of which Dr. Genszler was a 
member and a director at the time of his death. 
Memorial tributes were given in lieu of flowers 
from Holy Communion and Atonement churches 
of Racine, Lake Park Lutheran Church of Mil- 
waukee; the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Wisconsin Conference; St. James Lutheran 
Church of Marinette and St. James’ Guild; 
Epiphany Lutheran Church, Milwaukee, the 
Rev. and Mrs. E. A. Wicklund, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. K. Jensen, Mr. and Mrs. John Jouno, Em- 
manuel Lutheran Church and the Ladies’ Aid 
of Menominee, Mich., the church council, the 
Sunday school, the Women’s Missionary Society 
and members and friends of Lake Park Lu- 
theran Church, Milwaukee. Gifts were made 
in the place of flowers to Holy Communion 
Church, Racine, to Carthage College, to North- 
western Lutheran Theological Seminary, to 
Lydia Reich and Faith Lippard, missionaries. 
Dr. Genszler was buried in Mound Cemetery 
by the side of his wife, who died in 1921. 

Dr. Genszler was in Philadelphia, Pa., 
July 4, 1867, the son of Henry and Henrietta 
Genszler. He attended the Philadelphia public 
schools, Perkiomen Academy, Temple Univer- 
sity, and was graduated from Muhlenberg Col- 
lege in 1896, and from the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary in Philadelphia in 1899. He was or- 
dained by the Ministerium of Pennsylvania in 
1899 at Reading, Pa. 

His first charge was Trinity Church, Selins- 
grove, Pa., and during the ten years there he 
organized two eee oad and built the 
church at Kratzerville, Pa. The next eight 
years he served as pastor of St. John’s Church 
at Columbia, Pa. He was then called to Lake 
Park Church, Milwaukee, where he served one 
and one-half P hie and then was called to Holy 
Communion urch, Racine. He had completed 
twenty-one years as tor in Racine in Feb- 
ruary of ear. ile at Selinsgrove he 
was part-time tructor at Susquehanna Uni- 
versity and in 1924 received the degree of doc- 
tor of divinity from this institution. 


’ jsterium of Pennsylvania. 
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Dr. Genszler was active in religious and edu- 
cational circles in the East and Middle West. 
While in Pennsylvania he was president and 
secretary of the Danville Conference of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania; president of the 
Snyder County Anti-Saloon League; and sec- 
retary of the Lancaster Conference of the Min- 
In 1919 he was 
elected to the Board of Trustees of Carthage 
College and served for twenty years, relinquish- 
ing his place to his son, the Rev. Garrett 
Genszler in 1939. He was a member of the 
Board of Trustees of the Northwestern Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary in Minneapolis, 
Minn. He was chairman of the committee on 
the reception of pastors in the Synod of the 
Northwest since 1930; president of the Lord’s 
Day Alliance of Wisconsin from 1918 to 1921; 
and president of the Wisconsin Conference for 
nine years. 

Dr. Genszler was married in September 1899 
to Stella K. Hunsicker. To this union were 
born two sons and three daughters. One son, 
Garrett, is pastor of St. James Church, Marin- 
ette, Wis., and serves Emmanuel Church in 
Menominee, Mich. His other son, George Wil- 
liam Genszler, Jr., is in his last year in the 
seminary. His three daughters live in Racine 
and are active in Holy Communion Church. 
They are Mrs. Samuel Dahlstrom, Mrs. Louis 
Jensen and Mrs. Walter Menefeldt. There are 
six grandchildren. Other survivors are three 
brothers, Charles of Barto, Pa.; William of Red 
Hill, Pa.; and Walter of Emaus, Pa.; three sis- 
ters, Mrs. William Shane of Allentown, Mrs. 
Henry Hoffman of Philadelphia, and Mrs. John 
S. Moser of Allentown, Pa. 

With unswerving faith and unfeigned loy- 
alty, Dr. Genszler gave forty-one years to the 
work of the ministry. Thousands to whom he 
lovingly ministered will cherish his blessed 
ministrations with gratitude. “The gift of God 
is eternal life through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

John I. Meck. 


John Bost McCreary 


four-year-old son of the Rev. and Mrs. George 
McCreary of Sheboygan, Wis., was fatally in- 
jured when an automobile that his father was 
driving crashed into a telephone pole as the 
family was returning home from the funeral 
of Dr. G. W. Genszler of Racine, March 12. A 
light snow had left the highway in a slippery 
condition and the car went out of control and 
skidded into the ditch against the pole. John 
died in the ambulance on the way to St. Mary’s 
Hospital, Racine, where his parents were treated 
for injuries received in the accident. They 
soe released from the hospital the following 
ay. 

Funeral services for the boy were held Fri- 
day, March 15, in the First Lutheran Church 
in Sheboygan, where his father has been pas- 
tor since his installation in 1935. In addition 
to his parents, John is survived by a brother 
and a sister. 

The entire Church extends its sympathy to 
the parents in their bereavement. 


IN MEMORIAM 


The Rev. Dr. G. W. Genszler 


We, the members of Zion Lutheran Church of 
Kratzerville, Pa., always had, and long will 
have, a deep-felt appreciation for what Dr. 
G. W. Genszler has meant to us while he labored 
with us. Our beautiful church building will 
always be remembered as the fruit of his con- 
secrated leadership with our people and its 
lectern, pulpit and altar will long speak his 
personal generosity and crafty handwork. 

We thank God for what he meant to us, to 
his later parishes, to the world, and to the 
Kingdom of God. 

To the immediate family let us say that while 
you feel the loss of a Christian in the home, 
we believe that the Christian spirit, radiating 
from him and dominating the home, will help 
you to understand that such a servant has well 
earned his heavenly reward. Great as your 
sorrow inevitably must be, your Christian sor- 
row will be conquered by your Christian spirit. 

Let us all realize that our earthly loss will 
be heaven's gain. 

Now we can only pray that God will con- 
tinue to give us more workers like our de- 
parted friend. 

Zion LUTHERAN CHURCH, KRATZERVILLE, PA., 

Irwin E. Heckman, PASTOR 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Barringer, H. P., from Crouse, N. C., to Route 
3, Salisbury, N. C. 

Daube, Robert H., from 406 Rome Ave., Rock- 
ford, Ill., to 1715 Ninth St., Rockford, Ii. 

de Papp, John L. E., from 868 Ellis Ave., E., 
Windsor, Ont., Canada, to 1035 Grant St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Erney, W. C., from 339 E. King St., York, Pa., 
to R. F. D. 1, Hellam, Pa. 

Groninger, G. R., from 508 W. Main St., 
Mechanicsburg, Pa., to Main St., Shanksville, 


Pa. 
Messer, E., from 429 Euclid 


J. Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif., to Greenleaf, Kan. 
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Lenoir Rhyne College 


(Co-educational) HICKORY, N. C. 


Owned and controlled by The 
Church of North Carolina 


United Evangelical Lutheran 


= 


STANDARD A GRADE INSTITUTION 
Fully accredited by the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges. 

A.B. and B.S. Degrees. 
Pre-professional, Teachers, Commercial 
and Music Courses. 

Expenses $356.00 to $380.00. 

For information and catalogue, write 
P. E. MONROE, President 
Lenoir Rhyne College Hickory, N. C. 


M. P. MOLLER 


Builder of World Renowned Organs 
Presents a newly designed 


PORTABLE PIPE ORGAN 


The ideal organ for small churches, chapels, 
and similar uses. 


PRICED LOW LIBERAL TERMS 


The Moller custom built organs, large or 
small, contain mechanical refinements and 
artistic tone development that should be 
heard to be fully appreciated. 


Write us regarding your organ needs. 


M. P. MOLLER 


Factory and General Office: Hagerstown, Md. 


Naumann, C. A., from General Delivery, Tuc- 
son, Ariz., to 1506 Dodge Blvd., Tucson, Ariz. 
Rangeler, D.D., W. F., from 325 E. Tenth St., 
Fremont, Nebr., to Midland College, Fremont, 


Nebr. 

Schwegler, H. G., from 208 S. 18th St., Rich- 
mond, Ind., to 18 E. 13th St., Lawrence, Kan. 

Snyder, D.D., G. F., from 807 S. Rome Ave., 
seers Fla., to 52 Spanish St., St. Augustine, 

a. 

Wessling, Howard A., from 402 Carney St., 
Shelbyville, Tenn., to 1908 Kentucky Ave., 
Paducah, Ky. 


Yount, Walter N., from Rural Hall, N. C., to 
Crouse, N. C. 


CONTINUATION SCHOOLS FOR 
RURAL PASTORS 


In view of numerous inquiries regarding op- 
portunities for rural leaders to familiarize 
themselves with modern rural trends, the fol- 
lowing information may be of interest to still 
wider circles. The 1940 schedule for continuing 
education for the minister in town and country 
has just been published by the Home Missions 
Council’s committee dealing with this branch. 

Various types of courses are offered. There 
are shorter schools and conferences, schools for 
two weeks or more, and schools in which grad- 
uate credit is obtainable. The main purpose of 
these schools are: (1) To help ministers become 
acquainted with tested methods of town and 
country church work; (2) to assist them in get- 
ting an understanding of the trends and prob- 
lems of modern country life; (3) to develop 
fellowship among ministers in town and coun- 
try; and (4) to increase contacts with agri- 
cultural leaders. 

The cost of attending these schools is being 
kept down to a minimum. Camping facilities 
are available in connection with some of th 
institutions. Charges are made only for board, 
room and registration. These costs range from 
about $15 to $25 for the two weeks’ sessions. 
Some synods grant scholarships in the amounts 
to qualifying applicants. Special activities for 
women have been arranged at a number of 
these schools. The thirty-four schools are dis- 
tributed over twenty-eight states. 

Pastors and other rural leaders may secure a 
complete list of these schools by writing to 
Martin Schroeder, D.D., 1614 ‘*‘D” Street, Lin 
coln, Nebraska. 
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True Service to The Church 


TRUE SERVICE to the Church demands that its Publication House stock 


thousands of items at a price range from 11 cents to $177.50. 


THE PUBLICATION HOUSE, organized as.a co-operative enterprise of 


the Church, can serve your every need in Church requisites. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE | 


THIRTEENTH AND SPRUCE STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 219 Sixth St., Pittsburgh 1617 Sumter St., Columbia, S. C. 


